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A SLIP IN THE FENS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue sleepy river crawled through the 
sleepy fen. No breeze waked a ripple 
on its surface or stirred the rushes that 
grew near its flat edge ; they rose silent 
and straight from their reflections, and 
these reflections were turbid. The 
sparse willows were too faint to give 
any shade, and the sleepy cattle stood 
motionless and apart, each bearing its 
burden of heat alone. Beyond this fen 
were more fens, with more sleepy cattle 
and more willows; but there the cattle 
looked indistinct, and the willows were 
blended into straggling rows. After 
these again were other fens, and fens, 
till they faded into the distance, where 
the cattle seemed shapeless dots, the 
willows were merged in a pale watery 
haze, and the horizon gave no relief, 
but suggested an indefinite stretch of 
the same fen-land beyond, with the 
same haze and the same heat. The sun 
stared down on the naked waste, not 
sparing its ugliness, and the waste was 
nothing abashed, as it stared back 
blankly. But with all this sameness 
there was no repose, nor freedom in the 
unprotected breadth. For, prying over 
an embankment which had crushed 
down the wild reeds, the window of the 
exciseman’s house kept a vigilant eye on 
the river, that no one might turn its 
sleepiness to his profit; and beyond 
this, the great engine pained the fen 
with its incessant throbbing, as it 
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drained it of its life, till it should be no 
more a fen, and wearied the air with a 
sense of labour, completing the climax 
of monotony, sunlight without gladness, 
stillness without rest. 

On the same side of the river was the 
old inn, “ Five miles from anywhere, no 
hurry.” It seemed to turn away from 
the dreariness with disgust, for it hid 
its face in the great elm in front, and 
turned a sulky blank wall to its neigh- 
bours ; the exciseman’s house on the 
opposite bank, the floating bridge which 
connected the two, and the half idiot 
who worked the bridge, and was gene- 
rally found leaning against the piers of 
it, when there was no use for this rusty 
piece of mechanism, of which he seemed 
apart. Dut the river sent an impudent 
little creek up to the very door of the 
inn, to peep at it, and insult it with a 
mock flotilla of ducks’ feathers, and 
other refuse, which it would not have 
seen if it had looked out pleasantly into 
mid-stream. The big tree too had grown 
over it and spread round it, pressing in 
its casements and darkening its door- 
way, till at last the heavy branches 
hung so low that they shut out its view 
of the skittle-ground, which might pos- 
sibly have been lively at times. This 
seemed but a just punishment, for the 
old house had no right to such exclusive- 
ness ; it was thoroughly in keeping with 
its surroundings. Its red face was 
weather-beaten, and grizzled all over 
with lichens. Neglected in all niceties, 
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it was an offence ; preserved in all essen- 
tials, it had not that touch of ruin which 
might have redeemed it from vulgar 
dulness to the picturesque. To the right 
of the door were two tall, sad-looking 
posts, united at the top by a cross bar. 
They might have been the remains of a 
miniature gibbet, a gigantic signpost, or 
some contrivance belonging to a gymna- 
sium. Appropriate to nothing, they 
were at home here, where everything 
looked purposeless and desolate. Round 
the left corner were two carts, straggling 
out of a broken shed, the only indica- 
tions that this end of the lane was called 
the stable yard. The lane itself was the 
raised way, common in the neighbour- 
hood, flanked by ditches, perilous with 
ruts, and giving a clear view over the 
hedges that seam the fen country. 

This summer noon no shadow crossed 
the broad, dusty way till two young 
men entered it at the farther end, and 
sauntered towards the inn, in such close 
conversation as was possible on the 
rough, sun-baked road. One of them 
was conspicuously tall, and seemed 
much perplexed by the ruts. The other 
was not so tall, but well-knit, and he 
moved with a healthy freedom that was 
seldom disturbed by any perplexity 
whatever. In spite of his personal ad- 
vantages, no one talked of Philip Dobree 
as “handsome.” He had clear, firm 
features, and grey eyes; but they 
showed more character than conven- 
tional people care for, so those critics 
were quick to discover that while the 
square jaw gave force, it took from the 
regularity of his face, just as the rugged 
eyebrows contradicted the smoothness 
of its surface. The directness of his 
manner, too, did violence to their fine 
feelings at times. 

He had come up to Cambridge later 
than most men. During the year he 
had been there, a good property, swelled 
by a long minority, had secured him an 
equivalent show of consideration, which 
found decent disguise for its motives in 
his reputation for unusual abilities. That 
he was more bored than gratified by the 
overtures he received, he took some 
pains to conceal ; but with so little suc- 


cess that his unsociability would have 
been resented, but for the aforesaid for- 
tune, which threw its veil of potential 
benefits over this worst of sins, and 
reserved a great fund of popularity for 
his use at pleasure. It is true he had 
not been wholly isolated, but such 
likings as he had betrayed had been so 
queer, that his tastes had been much 
shrugged at by the more showy men of 
his own standing; and, if there had 
been passages in those peculiar friend- 
ships, which could have turned opinion 
in his favour, he had managed that they 
should not come to light; and such 
satisfaction as he derived from them 
was quite independent of criticism. 

His companion was a strong contrast 
to himself; it might be better said a 
weak one. Nature had reared him to a 
useless height, had got tired of him, and 
left him unfinished. Luard was indefi- 
nite. His eyes had a wandering look ; 
one could hardly tell how much he saw, 
and his straggling moustache quivered 
over a mouth that had an uncertain ex- 
pression. lLuard had never spoken to 
Dobree till this morning, just before 
they started from Cambridge. They had 
met by chance, and found that they 
were both bound for the same place. 
But he had heard a great deal of him, 
and of such sort, that he felt somewhat 
shy at first; by the time they reached 
Upware, however, he felt more at home 
with Dobree than with the people who 
had boasted of his superiority ; and, as 
they came in sight of the inn, he re- 
membered several things he should have 
liked to consult him about. 

“ Well, I suppose I shall stay up at 
Cambridge all my time ; don’t see any- 
thing better, do you ?” 

“That depends on your ultimate 
plans.” 

“ All my people have gone off early— 
consumption, or something of the sort— 
dare say I shall too, so it doesn’t signify.” 

“You will not get on better in one 
place than another, if you have that de- 
sponding notion,” said Dobree, throwing 
some vigour into his voice. ‘ Because 
the rest of your family have died young, 
it does not follow that you should too. 
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You have had some advantage over 
them in climate, I believe ?” 

“Yes; West Indies—they were all 
brought up out there—I was the only 
one sent home. Went to Australia first, 
though—uncle living there—travelled 
round the world before I was nine 
years old.” 

Dobree passed over the digression. 
“Cambridge is not the place for weak 
lungs ; but, as you have been tolerably 
well since you came up, I see no reason 
why you should not be able to stay 
another year, with care ; but, if you are 
afraid of it, you ought to give up soon, 
and leave before the mischief is done. 
For my part, I would rather come to the 
end at once, than drag on in a limp 
expectation of it.” 

Luard was addicted to dribbling con- 
fidence, but he shrank from a steady 
discussion of himself, or indeed of any 
subject that led up to a decision ; so he 
was helplessly silent till he found an 
escape from this one. 

“Was told that you didn’t intend to 
stay up another term.” 

“JT don’t think it will answer my 
purpose.” 

“Don’t see any good in the place?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“ There zs good inCambridge,” Dobree 
answered quietly: “the knowledge it 
professes is there; but that I can find 
elsewhere. It is the tone of the place I 
am disappointed in.” 

“T hate it too—no constitution—can’t 
go in for rowing and that sort of thing. 
All the fellows so busy with their train- 
ing, it’s awfully dull for anyone else. 
As for me”— and he yawned—“ I’ve 
taken up reviewing—‘ Universal Critic’ 
—gives a guinea three volumes”— 
Dobree looked at him curiously —“ can 
do it in five hours—have got one now 
—novel, I mean. By the bye, do you 
know the uniform of the French Mous- 
quetaires, reign of Louis XV. ?” 

“No, I am not up in those things.” 

“ Pity ! thought perhaps you might,” 
and Luard looked very much at a loss. 
“Meant to ask you as soon as I saw 
you to-day.” 

“Why?” 


“Don’t see much to notice in this 
book. Must say something—author 
strong in costumes—thought if I could 
trip him up there. You've been a great 
deal abroad, haven’t you?” ’ 

“ Several years.” 

‘Then that’s why you were disap- 
pointed with Cambridge,” suggested 
Luard, suddenly catching at an idea. 

“T don’t know that that influenced 
my opinion of it much,” Dobree an- 
swered lazily ; but noticing that Luard 
still looked for an explanation, he added, 
“Indirectly, perhaps, it may have had 
something to do with it. If I had been 
living in England, I should have known 
more about it before I came up. The 
truth is, I expected to find more reading 
men among the loungers who are not 
working up for degrees.” 

Luard did not enter into this; but 
he jerked out his sympathy with an 
energy, meant to atone for its incom- 
pleteness. ‘Great bore !” 

Dobree appreciated alike the want 
and the good-nature, and did not think 
it worth while to discuss the subject 
any further; so he dismissed it with a 
shrug. “TI have but little to complain 
of—I am only disappointed in not 
having more companions of my own 
way of thinking.” 

“Like our select selves! who represent 
the learning and virtue of the place by 
staying up and working in the ‘long.’” 

This interruption was shouted by a 
loud voice from the river. Two other 
Cambridge men were pulling into the 
little creek, and caught sight of Dobree 
and Luard as they now turned the 
corner of the inn. 

“There’s Bordale !” exclaimed Luard, 
somewhat disturbed. 

“Yes, there is Bordale,” Dobree re- 
peated, looking amused. 

On seeing Bordale, no one who knew 
him could help saying, “There he is.” 
It was not that his self-assertion left 
much to announce; on the contrary, 
most people felt that his presence threw 
them into the shade; and if they suf- 
fered the eclipse with more than common 
patience, it was by no means owing to 
their sense of humiliation, but rather to 
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the alleviating prospect of a laugh at 
his expense. His exterior was not such 
as a vain man would willingly thrust 
into notice; yet, to suppose that his 
obtrusiveness came from a total absence 
of vanity would be to strain the mercy 
of criticism. He certainly showed a 
fine disregard of appearance, as he now 
drew on a jacket over his Guernsey, 
leaving great irregularity of outline. He 
was in the habit of boasting that the 
Trinity Hall colours were select—if they 
were, they did not suit him. He had 
small, colourless eyes and pouch-like 
cheeks, which gave him a droll expres- 
-sion, heightened in no small degree by 
his coarse drab hair. This was duly 
parted down the middle ; but, rejecting 
all further control, it stood erect, and 
formed two tunnels over his narrow 
forehead, repeating the comic curves of 
his eyebrows, which were chronically 
raised to emphasize his own wit. 

They were laying aside their oars 
when Dobree walked to the water’s edge 
and said, “ The learning, at least, seems 
to be at rest for the day.” 

“ But the virtue awfully in force ;” 
and Bordale gave a sounding sigh. 
* What do you think but duty and 
friendship could have driven me down 
the river in this sweltering sun, strain- 
ing like a convict, pulling for two? Too 
bad that; eh?” he added, looking 
facetiously at his companion; “and 
discredits my training besides.” Then 
to Dobree, “My friend here never 
held an oar till 1 took him in hand— 
hope to see him in the ’Varsity eight 
yet—think the pulling to-day promises 
well?” And, without waiting for an 
answer, or caring if Dobree were quali- 
fied to give it, he abruptly gave his 
friend’s name and college. 

The friend knew Dobree well by re- 
putation, and coveted his acquaintance. 
This was from motives of social ambi- 
tion on his part ; but Lillingstone knew 
that Dobree chose his friends on their 
own merits alone, and it mortified him 
to be introduced in a manner which 
showed him to so small advantage. If 
the slow inclination of his head, by 
which he acknowledged Dobree and ac- 





quiesced in Bordale’s account of himself, 
denied any inward disturbance, the 
quick, girlish flush which followed be- 
trayed his composure to be more the 
result of good breeding than of natural 
superiority to the slight affront. He 
read Dobree’s face eagerly, to learn what 
effect Bordale’s speech had made on 
him ; and it seemed that the scrutiny 
was satisfactory, for, after he sprang on 
the bank, he turned lightly on his heel, 
satisfied that he could reassert himself 
now. The studied carelessness with 
which he had adapted his shirt to the 
display of a rather well-formed throat, 
his dress, and bearing altogether, showed 
that he relied on the prepossessing effect 
of his appearance with some confidence ; 
and this was not wholly unfounded. But 
his attractiveness lay rather in a general 
grace, and in refinement of colouring, 
than in excellence of proportion; and 
his every movement expressed a delicate 
organization, lulled by that lassitude of 
self-indulgence which some people attri- 
bute to sensitiveness. 

“‘ Before we go on, I propose that we 
have some beer,” said Bordale. 

“ Beer, yes, decidedly, beer,” echoed 
Lillingstone in a slower tone. And they 
all moved towards the inn. Bordale 
walked off with Dobree, as a matter of 
course, leaving Luard and Lillingstone 
to fraternize as best they might. 

The inn parlour was furnished with 
horsehair, and enlivened by a framed 
sampler, a memorial picture worked in 
hair, a group of shell-flowers, and other 
ornaments, which, having but little 
beauty at the beginning, had not much 
to fear from the effects of time, and so 
had been considered good investments 
for an establishinent which hoped to be 
of long duration. Lillingstone pushed 
open the creaking casement to see if 
there was anything pleasanter to look at 
outside, but there was not ; so he turned 
on his elbow, and made a fruitless effort 
to be luxurious in the angular window- 
corner. Luard never penetrated farther 
than the doorway, which was too low 
for him: so he stood with his legs 
stretched out across the step, to the 
peril of the barmaid, who retreated, 
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blushing to her elbows in the contagious 
confusion of his apologies. Bordale be- 
strode a chair opposite Dobree. “I am 
surprised to meet you here,” he said; 
“TI did not know this was one of your 
haunts.” 

“Tt is not generally. I am now on 
my way to a place where I am told I 
shall tind some ferns.” 

“ Really! I didn’t know that you —” 
Bordale began with great apparent in- 
terest. 

Dobree interrupted him. ‘I know 
very little about them ; but a friend of 
mine is collecting the ferns of each 
county, and, poor as the fen district is, 
it must be represented. I heard they 
were not difficult to find, so I offered to 
get them, and save the time of a good 
botanist.” 

“Ah!” said Bordale, delighted to 
take the lead in a conversation with 
Dobree, and that before an audience, 
“that is a subject I was well up in at 
one time. Scholefield, the great swell 
in botany—Edinburgh, you know—is a 
great ally of mine. I once joined him 
in a scientific tour in Wales. Odd fellow, 
very, but I put up with his peculiarities 
for a time; he made such a point of 
having me with him—wanted to consult 
me about a work he was bringing out.” 
Bordale noticed a passing expression on 
Dobree’s face, and thought he was not 
following him ; but Dobree looked ex- 
pectant, so he continued in the same 
patronising tone, “I shall be very glad 
to help you if I can. There’s a pretty 
little thing, the Lastrea Thelypteris, 
which you would pass over, most likely, 
if it was not pointed out to you.” 

“Thanks, I think I have it on my 
list.” 

“But there’s one thing,” persisted 
Bordale, “in which I hope you will be 
advised by me. It’s awfully hot now. 
Don’t spend your time looking for an 
‘adder’s tongue.’ There are very few 
in the fens; they are taken as soon as 
they grow to a fair size. 1 can easily 
get you some better specimens ; and, as 
everyone knows that it is to be found 
here, it doesn’t matter whether the iden- 
tical ones you send grew here or not.” 
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“T am afraid that would touch the 
integrity of the collection.” 

“No, that wouldn’t do at all,” ob- 
served Lillingstone, languidly launching 
his voice into the discussion. 

Bordale affected to look over Lilling- 
stone’s opinion as quite unworthy of 
notice. ‘“ My young friend is very nice 
about trifles,’—and he turned superci- 
liously to Dobree,—*“‘ doesn’t like to be 
tripped up ; in fact, guards his reputa- 
tion like a tender flower. Almost a pun 
that! Would be a good one if he'd 
only drop some of the superfluous letters 
of his name.” 

Dobree was silent. He would not see 
the point of the joke. But Bordale was 
not to be put down. “Ha, ha! Have 
a habit of making puns. ‘The worst of 
it is that, when it’s known, people are 
always expecting one to say clever 
things. By the bye, Lillingstone, what 
was that good thing I said just as we 
started?” Lillingstone’s mood was not 
favourable to his memory. “ It’s well 
that Sheridan, and Hook, and those 
great swells, had friends who exerted 
their memories, or we should have lost 
all their good sayings,” said Bordale 
with some pique. 

“Seems only natural to remember a 
clever thing when you hear it,” put in 
Luard. 

“ Past twelve,” said Dobree, standing 
up and looking at his watch. “ As for 
me, I am rested enough: don’t you 
think we had better be getting on ?” 

“Yes,” said Bordale, looking at the 
empty glasses; “there’s nothing more 
to wait for here. We are off pigeon 
shooting: plantation on other side of 
the fen.” 

“That’s on Brasnell’s land,” said 
Luard; “you must be careful; he’s 
rather sharp on trespassers.” 

“Oh, he won't see us; and what if 
he does? we shan’t be doing any harm. 
You’re not afraid of Brasnell, are you?” 
and Bordale went off laughing, to fetch 
the guns, which had been left at the inn 
since last week, when he and Lilling- 
stone had had a day’s shooting at 
Soham. 

Whether the necessity for “ being 
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careful” had any charm for him, it is 
impossible to say; but, when Bordale 
returned, it was settled that Luard 
should join the doubtful expedition, 
and leave Dobree to go for his ferns 
alone. 

“Two guns for three,” said Bordale 
aside to Lillingstone. 

Luard overheard it. 
mind ; it doesn’t signify.” 

“ But it does signify,” insisted Lilling- 
stone, turning round from his place in 
the window, “when everybody knows 
you're such a good shot.” 

Dobree looked up involuntarily at 
Luard ; but Bordale confirmed what 
had been said by a side look. 

Then Lillingstone assured Luard that 
he did not care about shooting at all; 
he had only made it an excuse for the 
pull down the river. In fact, if Luard 
would take his gun, he should be very 
glad ; it was a bore even to carry it 
this hot day. 

They all went out together, but soon 
separated. Dobree had to go up the 
lane again, while Bordale and his party 
turned down by the Burwell lode. 

“Ts this the right road?” asked 
Lillingstone, looking towards the planta- 
tion. 

“Short cut,” said Bordale ; “strike 
off to the left, and take the chance of 
planks over the branch lodes.” As soon 
as Dobree was out of hearing, “ There’s 
aman!” he exclaimed with a showman’s 
flourish of the hand ; “has read every 
book of philosophy ever written ! Finds 
nothing to learn in Cambridge.” 

“Wouldn’t think so from his way of 
talking,” observed Luard. 

“Oh, he doesn’t show himself to 
everybody,” said Bordale, complacently. 
“Very exclusive! I met him at a wine 
soon after he came up. Of course we 
fraternized at once, and have been 
friends ever since.” 


“Oh, never 


CHAPTER II. 


Dosree retraced his steps down the 
lane by which he had come with Luard, 
and then turned to the right into another 
lane, quite as dusty and as dry. On the 
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left lay Widow Gaithorne’s farm ; the 
only place that looked comfortable in 
the heat. There the tiles of the newly- 
roofed stable glistened in the sun; the 
straw-yard refracted every ray of light, 
making more of them; and the bees 
buzzed about the hives, under the 
orchard trees, as if this were the plea- 
santest day that could be. 

Dobree did not find it so pleasant. 
He soon turned to the right, through a 
gate that shut in the path to Wicken. 
A grove of aspens stood round it, and 
he was grateful even for the doubtful 
shade they afforded. But this lasted 
only for a few minutes, and then he 
came out into the broad heat again. 
From here he could see his recent com- 
panions, who were already half-way 
across the fen. Bordale was striding on 
in advance with an energy meant to 
inspirit his followers: they were plod- 
ding more slowly behind. 

As Dobree looked after him he 
laughed. “That would be a friend for 
Nat to consult ;” and he laughed again 
as he pictured to himself the two toge- 
ther. Of course it was possible that 
they had met, but quite impossible that 
they could be friends. That was why 
he had not said that Scholefield was his 
cousin; for if Luard had been too absent 
to notice any variation that Bordale 
might have made in his story after such 
disclosure, Lillingstone, at least, would 
have been keenly alive to it; as it was, 
they might never think of it again. 

Dobree had been left in the care of 
Scholefield’s parents when his own 
father died, and the two had grown up 
together like brothers. They thought 
alike on all important points, so their 
early intimacy was confirmed, and many 
slight differences drew them closer toge- 
ther. Dobree was not sentimental, nor 
Scholefield helpless ; yet Dobree thought 
that if it had not been for his cousin, he 
might have turned out a worse fellow 
than he was ; and Scholefield knew that 
without Dobree his dealings with the 
world outside would have been more 
vexatious to him than they had been. 
As it was for him that Dobree was now 
collecting those ferns, he would have 
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been indifferent to any ordinary fatigue ; 
but not to this, for there was no refuge 
from the burning rays that poured down 
on his head, and his own shadow was 
the largest within sight. 

He had already left Upware in the 
distance, and before him, at the end of 
a long straight path, was Wicken—so 
he had been told ; he could not see it, 
because the houses were hidden by a 
screen of pale green foliage. The fen 
on that side was skirted by an osier-bed, 
which sloped up to a bank of willows, 
and these, in their turn, trespassed on 
the fields till they joined some tall, dis- 
jointed-looking aspens, that kept up an 
uncertain motion, as if they were stray- 
ing about to find rest. It tired Dobree 
to look at them. To the right of these 
was an opening, and away beyond the 
meadow he could see the grand old 
elms as they stood staunch by the 
church that held so many tombs. They 
also made shadows over the fish-ponds 
close to the graveyard wall; but these 
he could not see, for they had sunk out 
of sight as their good times had passed 
out of mind. Brasnell’s farm now 
covered the site of the monastery they 
had belonged to. The old monks had 
known more than the people, and out 
of their knowledge had helped them. 
Now everything was new but the ponds, 
and they were preserved because they 
looked old: they were there, but they 
reflected the grave face of the church, 
and looked sad. 

To the left, at the other end of 
Wicken, was the farm belonging to 
Spinney Abbey; and beyond this, and 
on all sides, stretched the fens, inter- 
sected everywhere by canals. These 
canals are called lodes, and are at the 
same time boundary and road; for the 
chief occupation of the people is drain- 
ing, and cutting peat, which they bring 
back in barges adapted to the size of 
the channel. Dobree now passed the 
skeleton of one of these barges; the 
keel rose ominously out of the lode, 
bearded with the scum of many floods ; 
and to his eyes it fitly expressed the 
dreariness of the place. The ground 
was black, the water was black; the 


scant pasture was sickly and yellow, and 
the cattle loathed it. This was the 
drained land ; people called it the cul- 
tivated fen. When he looked round, 
he tried to walk faster, but his feet sank 
into the soft peat; and it clung to his 
boots as he toiled in the worn track 
made by the barge-donkeys. The 
bullocks found this loose ground more 
easy than the stubbly grass; and one of 
them barred his path when he came to 
the cross canal. It had been standing 
there all day, stamping the black peat 
into the water, and the lilies into the 
peat ; its footmarks were filling slowly 
with ooze ; and it was now lying down 
on the chain of the plank he must cross 
by. Too lazy to get out of his way, it 
watched his difficulty through half- 
closed lids ; till at last, after much strain- 
ing and tugging at the chain, Dobree got 
over to the Wicken side, where there 
were fewer signs of life, and the still- 
ness and dearth seemed unbearable, 
Here and there, it is true, a lonely frog 
stared sadly at the sun, and a few stray 
bubbles betrayed some crawling life 
below ; but there was no movement in 
the rushes as they shed their seeds on 
the water, no movement in the lilies as 
they slept on its surface, no movement 
in the lode itself as it crept on, sleepy 
and slimy and slow. Dobree had not 
noticed that he was passing the sedge 
fen ; for the hot mud was seething in 
the sun, and the unwholesome vapour 
that rose from it was already stealing 
over himself, carrying with it the weari- 
ness of the fens. Gradually he relaxed 
his pace; he, too, became listless and 
slow, and was past feeling any reaction 
of pleasure, when he neared the cluster 
of cottages called after the lode. A 
number of barges covered this end of 
the canal, which was widened to receive 
them. Peat stacks were piled along the 
bank for some distance, and after this 
was a large open space, black with trod- 
den peat; then a high mixed fence, 
over which appeared the chimney-tops 
of the cottages that opened on the lane, 
farther round to the left. But even 
here there was no one stirring, nor any 
noise to be heard. 
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Then suddenly he perceived a figure 
sitting on the ground at no great dis- 
tance, leaning against one of the stacks. 
Dobree had overlooked it till now be- 
cause it was on the shady side, and its 
clothes were the colour of the peat. It 
was refreshing to see a human creature, 
though this one was not very animated ; 
but as he drew near it, it puzzled him. 
It had on fustian trousers and nailed 
boots, but over them a woman’s gown. 
Its hands rested helplessly on the 
ground, palms upward. The attitude 
was not one of sleep, yet it gave no 
sign that it noticed him. A torn straw 
hat hid its averted head. His instinct 
told him there was something wrong. 
He stood still before it at a little dis- 
tance; then the head turned slowly 
round, and showed an idiot’s gape and 
goitre. It was as if all the dreariness 
of the fens had stared at him out of 
one face; and he recoiled from it in 
disgust. 

“One of two cottages at the end of 
the lane—the first you come to,” he said 
to himself, repeating Scholefield’s words. 
They supplied some sense of companion- 
ship ; and he turned away to find this 
cottage. 

It was just round the corner. There 
was no gate before it. It had an empty, 
open look, as if it had no grief or joy, 
and no reserve ; and the stunted mari- 
golds that grew by the brick path were 
thirsty. The door was ajar. Dobree 
knocked lightly, but heard no one 
moving; only the clock ticked in a 
wearied, warning tone. Presently he 
pushed the door, and looked in. A 
woman lay on a bed near the window ; 
the tall clock stood at her head, and 
persisted in its warning. A thin cascade 
of blown glass wormed its way resolutely 
through the picture over its face, imi- 
tating its dull rotation. The spring was 
bent, but that never hindered it from 
going ; it only made a gap in the land- 
scape. So on it went, round and round, 
the water always rolling over the figure 
“2,” every now and then bending for- 
ward a little, when it would recover 
itself with a jolt and a whirr which 
betrayed its growing disorder. 
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The woman was still, except her lips, 
that muttered feebly, as if they too 
wanted to keep time with the clock. 
Sometimes they would contract ner- 
vously, and stay apart when she had 
lost the beat; then they would begin 
again, muttering, and always trying to 
catch the measure. Her eyes wandered 
restlessly, but they took no note of 
him. The white blind, drawn before 
the window, made the light more griev- 
ous to her. There was the close heat, 
the aridness of a sick-room deserted, 
the burden of suffering, without the 
care which mostly lightens it. <A big 
fly buzzed into it, and had time to bump 
itself all round the walls, and against 
the hollow body of the clock, before 
Dobree knew that he had been heard. 
Then a woman came slowly to the step 
of the back door. She was gaunt and 
pinched-looking ; and her coarse hands 
fidgeted in a limp way with her apron 
while she looked at Dobree. 

“T came to ask for some ferns, but I 
fear I am intruding ;” and he glanced 
towards the sufferer. 

“It’s only the fever.” She had the 
fen drawl. 

“Then it is not dangerous?” he said, 
answering her look of indifference. 

“ Well, it do take off some o’ ’em roun’ 
here most every year ; I don’t think this 
un ‘ll git up from it,” and she suspended 
the action of the apron to take an apa- 
thetic look towards the bed. 

“The place must be unhealthy.” 

“Handy to git up o’ the mornin’. 
The men are down in fen by three 
o'clock this weather. Must put up wi’ 
summat in every place.” 

“ But this is too close to the marsh.” 

“There’s many that says the same ; 
but there—it’s the wil! o’ God, and it’s 
waste o’ talk to wonder about that. But 
I don’t mind what you was a-wantin’,” 
and she put down her apron impatiently, 
“for there’s a large gatherin’ o’ beans, 
and they takes a lengthy time to shell.” 

“T am told you sell ferns, and I want 
to know if you have any in the house 
now.” 

“There may be, and there mayn’t.” 

“If you have, I should like to see 
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them,” he said, suppressing some im- 
patience in his turn. 

“T don’t know nothin’! I’ve only 
come to mind the place while Lister’s 
away.” She stopped, as if to think; but 
nothing came of it, and presently she 
turned, as if she was going away. 

“Most likely I have come to the 
wrong cottage.” 

“Like enough, but there’s no one 
hereabouts as minds such things.” 

“Which is the way into the village?” 

“Up street? Why,” and she looked 
vaguely round, “ye. go up the lane as 
far as Copley’s corner, then ye turn 
down, as far as Stannard’s yard.” 

“Thanks; is there no straighter road?” 

“Yes, sure-ly; if ye’re minded to go 
straight, ye’ve only to go back to the 
stacks, and keep along the bank. Ye'll 
see the church when ye come to ’t.” 

She returned to her shelling of beans, 
and left Dobree standing on the 
threshold, looking at the meaningless 
face of the sick woman, listening to the 
empty tone of the clock. This followed 
him as he went back over the bricks ; 
and, as he paused at the gate, it reached 
him even there ; it seemed the voice of 
the solitude, warning, complaining, never 
resting. 

He took the path the woman had re- 
commended, a high embankment like a 
sea-wall. It was at an angle with that 
by which he had come, with much the 
same outlook, and quite the same heat. 
Upware looked from Wicken as Wicken 
had looked from Upware, but it was 
easier to recognize ; for the tall engine 
chimney, that rose from among its 
colourless houses, seemed as if it had 
been planted in the irregular heap to 
mark its place. 

Before Dobree had gone half-way to 
the church, he turned into a side-path 
on the left. “If not the nearest way, at 
least the lanes would be pleasanter than 
this,” he said: and he was just getting 
over a stile into a corn-field, when he 
thought he heard sounds of moaning in 
a broken shed close to the hedge. 

It was a neglected hovel, with tufts 
of grass growing out of the holes in 
the thatch. He stopped and listened : 
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“ Perhaps he ought to go back and see 
what was the matter, but most likely it 
was nothing extraordinary ; disease and 
misery seemed natural conditions of the 
fen: why should he seek out any more 
of them?—it was no business of his.” 
But while he was still saying this to 
himself, he re-crossed the stile, and was 
going reluctantly round the shed, when 
some one crept out stealthily, and a 
gruff voice behind him said,— 

“ Listenin’ don’t go wi’ fine clothes.” 

“IT thought I heard groans as if some 
one was ill,” said Dobree as he turned, 
and went towards an old man who had 
come to the farther corner of the shed. 
When Dobree drew near him, he shut 
the door, and stood before it. He had 
a grizzled beard of some days’ growth, 
and looked haggard. A few straws 
straggled from the pitchfork he held in 
his hand ; he planted this firmly in the 
ground, and folded his hand on the top 
of it, as he took his stand before the 
door, eyeing Dobree with evident sus- 
picion. 

“Well, and if there was some one 
took bad, is that any call for pryin’?”. 

“ Certainly, if I could be of any use.” 

“Tf that’s all yer a-thinkin’ about, ye 
may get ’bout yer business; for what 
ye heeard was only me—for I’m sore 
troubled with the rheumatics; and, 
when I moves and he pressed down 
his trembling hand over his corduroys, 
with an expression of great suffering. 

“ Well, I’m glad it’s no worse ;” and 
Dobree moved on, though he was not 
satistied, 

“Is this the way into the village?” 

“ Hinderway,” the old man answered, 
flinging his thumb over his right 
shoulder in the direction of the church, 
with an alacrity that cast some doubt 
on the “rheumatics.” 

Dobree had not gone many steps 
before he heard a shrill voice calling 
after him. “I say, Mister,” and he 
turned to see a small boy in dust and 
fustian. 

“Grandfeyther says ye must go arter- 
way!” and, making the characteristic 
sign over his left shoulder, he scuffled 
back to the shed. 
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Dobree had already taken his own 
way ; this soon brought him to another 
stile, which he got over ; and a flutter 
of white feathers on a stagnant pool 
announced his arrival on the high road. 

That at least was something gained ; 
and he walked briskly down the “street.” 
This passed along the side of a large 
open green. At one corner was an 
enormous oak ; the grass round it was 
worn away, showing it to be the meeting 
place of merry feet, which were now 
swinging uneasily from the school 
benches, bringing down on their owners 
many reproofs. 

It was quiet under the old oak-tree 
now, save for the buzzing gossip of three 
old men, who sat in a corner of the 
crooked seat, and were wise at the ex- 
pense of their neighbours. 

The houses stood round in a half- 
square ; their plaster fronts, coloured a 
pale yellow, looked soft and rich under 
the wide eaves, and were made siill 
darker by a row of horse-chestnut trees, 
which extended the whole length of the 
buildings. This sultry weather had 
tempted the wives to leave their usual 
work, and sit outside; so the long, 
broad shade was alive with parti-coloured 
groups of women, sewing, talking, and 
dancing children; all the faces were 
glad with the sense of summer holiday. 
Beyond this, were the sheds with newly 
painted carts standing out to dry ; and, 
last of all, the blacksmith’s shop. 

Here stood, leaning in the doorway, 
a still figure—so still as to be hardly 
noticeable ; but Dobree, quick-sighted 
after his late disgust, recognized another 
idiot—and that tainted the sweetness 
of the scene for him. 

He passed on quickly, tili he had 
crossed another green like the first ; and 
then the houses closed in to the road 
on each side of the way. 

A little farther on he saw a knot of 
people in the middle of the road, before 
the ruins of a building half pulled down. 
This was a good sight to Dobree— 
“most likely they would help him to 
the ferns”— for till now, he had not 
met anyone he thought it worth while 
to ask about them; and he had not 
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ventured to disturb the dwellers—if 
there were any—in the sycamore-shaded 
farm he had just passed on the left-hand 
side. So he stopped just out of earshot 
of these people; feigning an unnatural 
interest in a patch of dusty votatoes, 
till their conversation should come to 
an end, 

The young man in the bath chair was 
evidently a parson—fair, and worn- 
looking. He spoke with difficulty, but 
his eyes were bright with an eagerness 
which was sad to see. His sister's 
strength was not wasted by such ex- 
citement. She stood at his side, criti- 
cally watching the effect of his eager- 
ness on Treen the builder. 

“This enthusiasm might spoil his 
bargain,” Miss Porteous thought ; for 
he was arguing in favour of some pet 
plan to improve the almshouses ; and he 
was anxious to have it finished while he 
yet had a voice in the matter, because 
the parish was striving to be economical 
in some way that was vexatious to the 
pensioners. 

When he became aware of the stranger, 
he pointed him out to his sister; and 
Dobree, seeing that a favourable moment 
had come, hurried towards them. 

He told his object in coming to 
Wicken—his experience of the people 
—and his circuitous walk into the 
village. 

“That must have been Martha Lister,” 
said Miss Porteous aside to her brother, 
after she had expressed the; due prepor- 
tion of conventional sympathy with 
Dobree; for the woman had sent him 
more than a mile out of his way. 

“Yes, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Por- 
teous, with an impatient movement, as 
he thought of Mrs. Lister, under her 
care. “It is nearly a week since either 
of us were down there, and we really 
must try—” but he interrupted himself 
to attend to Dobree. 

“ He had gone to the wrong cottage. 
The one he was looking for was next 
door; but it stood back from the road, 
and had a hedge in front. Reade was 
the name of the people who lived there.” 

Dobree asked the shortest way back 
to it. 
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That sounded rather intricate; and it 
occurred to Miss Porteous that she had 
some parish duties that obliged her to 
go into that neighbourhood. She would 
show him the way herself. 

Mr. Porteous looked good-naturedly 
glad when she offered this; for, as he 
afterwards contended, in spite of his 
sister’s opposition, “there was something 
very prepossessing about the man.” 

“ Would he not rest at the Parsonage 
before he went on?” 

Dobree regretted that he was obliged 
to be back in Cambridge before seven 
o'clock, if possible; so, after some 
exchange of pleasant assurances, they 
went off at once. 

Mr. Porteous beckoned back his 
sister. “If you had the ‘ Cattle Plague’ 
Caution we put aside for Widow Gait- 
horne, you might find some one going 
across fen to-night who would take it 
to her.” 

Miss Porteous tapped the packet she 
held in her left hand with her forefinger 
lightly, and looked at him intelligently. 
On the top of it was the “ Caution,” 
heading many small duties. Then she 
led the way down a narrow path between 
two garden fences, 

She was neither pretty nor ugly ; her 
features matched each other and her 
skin, which was of a serviceable sallow. 
A pattern of neatness about the throat 
and wrists ; in fact, correct in everything, 
she was the “ clergyman’s sister.’ Her 
manners were stiff, and her ready sym- 
pathy with other people’s affairs lost its 
agreeable flavour in the professional 
twang that pervaded it. 

As they turned into the wider lane, 
and she began to do the honours of 
Wicken to Dobree, he felt a dim sus- 
picion that he, in his turn, had become 
a “ duty ;” and the eighteen miles’ walk 
on this hot July day had so reduced his 
vanity, that it did not assert itself to 
dispute it. However that might be, it 
was a great effort for him to talk, the 
subject too was disagreeable to him, for 
he had taken a strong dislike to the 
fens. So, by the time she had explained 
to him that Wicken was like an island 
in them, with no thoroughfare, for the 
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Soham road led only to a farm in High 
Fen ; that the misery he had seen had 
given him a true notion of the state of 
the people—of those, at least, who were 
really engaged in fen-work ; and though 
he had exerted himself to show a civil 
interest in it all, he was quite oppressed 
by the stagnation of the place, and his 
own weariness of it. 

When they had gone some distance, 
and there had been a pause, he de- 
scribed the strange manner of the old 
man at the shed. Miss Porteous grew 
very attentive, questioned him minutely 
about it, and then became thoughtful. 
“T think I can guess the secret of 
this,” she said presently; then in a 
brisker tone, “and we ought to look 
into it at once, but there is always 
so much to be done, especially since 
my poor brother is ill” And she 
stopped before a little gate, while she 
looked doubtfully at Dobree. “I do 
not think you are likely to lose your way 
now. You must follow this path as far 
as it goes. Then turn to your left down 
the lane that opens on the fens—you 
can hardly mistake the cottage now.” 

‘‘No;” he was sure he was all right; 
he thanked her, and was afraid he had 
taken too much of her time. 

She was eager to remind him that 
she had been “obliged to come so far. 
And besides,” she added, with a self- 
conscious smile and stiff little bow, “I 
think your misfortune will have given 
us an insight into something important 
for us to know ;” and she disappeared 
into the house. 

Now Dobree would not have to talk 
any more. The way, too, was not so 
much exposed, for the trees met over 
the narrow bridle-path, This soon 
ended in Lode Lane, and he had not 
many steps to go before he came to the 
Reades’ cottage. 

It was secluded from its neighbour’s 
by an alder hedge that ran between the 
two gardens. This was so high and 
ragged that it cast broken shadows over 
the thatched roof; and, uniting with 
the briar fence in front and the elm- 
bank on the other side, held the cottage 
quite secret in a delicious nest of green. 
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For the white bindweed crept all over 
the fence, losing itself among the roses, 
hanging its clear bells round the alder 
trunks, running in and out through the 
branches, and twining itself with every- 
thing, till at last it dared to mingle 
with the honeysuckle over the window. 
That the honeysuckle was an object 
of chief care, was betrayed by sundry 
pieces of red wool which held it against 
the wall. It left flickering lights on 
the casement, and made pleasant shelter 
for the thrushes’ cage that hung on a 
nail in the corner. But even the bind- 
weed did not touch the pale lilies, as 
they stood stately by the door, holding 
a crown of light over the rich, sweet 
flowers that rioted in the dampness 
below. 

The cottage itself was old and 
weather-beaten ; but the seams in its 
grey thatch were hidden by clematis and 
ivy that climbed all over it, peeping 
under the eaves, and playing in its queer 
corners, till it looked like a cluster of 
buds and nests and glistening leaves—a 
mysterious home for spiders and lithe 
creeping things, which were now buzzing 
about in the sunshine. 

As Dobree turned the gate on its one 
hinge, he saw this happy look of free- 
dom, and it was a relief. 

The door was shut, and he knocked, 
but no one answered. It was the still- 
ness of a house deserted. As he pulled 
the leather thong that raised the latch 
he saw the door key, which had been 
left in a hole in the corner; but “it was 
a long walk to take a second time: be- 
fore he went away he would go round 
and see if he could find anyone.” So, 
stooping under the eaves, and slipping 
on the green stones, he made his way 
to the back of the house. Here the 
bushes grew high under the bent or- 
chard trees, and hid the sweet thyme 
and lavender that bordered the path to 
the bee-hives. Openings in the branches 
showed glimpses of the fen beyond ; 
but there was no one to be seen. 

He was very thirsty. He took a cup 
which had been left on the window-sill 
and went back to the well. It stood in 
a corner under the elms, and was made 


dark by a thick roof of ivy, which ex- 
tended its shade over a low, worm-eaten 
bench that faced the house. 

After he had drunk some water, Do- 
bree sat down here, and leaned against 
the thick leaves, glad to rest. 

Here everything was in direct con- 
trast to the fens. Nature was generous, 
and the slight guidance was done with 
a loving, if an untutored, hand. There, 
silence was unspoken pain. Here, it 
was glad life, just audible in the sup- 
pressed humming of the insects, the 
soft twittering of the birds, and all 
sounds of low breath and gentle move- 
ment that were seldom disturbed. Do- 
bree did not mean to stay there long: 
he said so to himself more than once ; 
but, overcome by the heat and fatigue, 
he yielded to the soothing influences of 
the place, and presently he fell asleep, 
lulled by the half light, the low voices, 
and the heavy scent of flowers. 

He had been unconscious some time, 
when he was startled by a slight pres- 
sure on his shoulder and a softness 
against his cheek. When he moved, it 
was hastily withdrawn, and he heard a 
rustling in the leaves behind him. He 
roused himself to see who it was, but 
there was no one near. Then he stood 
up, and looked round the ivy, but he 
saw no sign of anyone, and sat down 
again. Just then he was attracted by 
the gleam of some bright steel knitting- 
needles, glancing in the sun. They be- 
longed to an unfinished stocking, which 
had been thrown down in disorder. He 
considered it for a moment, somewhat 
puzzled, then picked up the nearest 
needle, and was using this to hook up 
the work that lay almost beyond his 
reach, when he became conscious that 
two bright eyes were looking down upon 
him from the ivy leaves with a vivacity, 
an intensity of fun, quite contagious. 
He let go the stocking, and reached 
down a fluffy kitten from a shelf he had 
not noticed before, and which evidently 
had been the unsafe resting-place of the 
knitting. It was a tiny spoiled pet, 
that refused alike to be still or un- 
noticed. It escaped again into the ivy, 
and held up its paw defiantly, as it 
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eluded his efforts to catch it. Then, 
when lie was tired, it came of its own 
accord and settled down on his sleeve, 
purring with a satisfaction quite at vari- 
ance with its former shyness; and if, 
while Dobree sat watching its graceful 
movements, he allowed his thoughts 
to wander back to the knitting, it took 
nothing from his sense of home rest. 

This he carried with him as he set 
out on his return ; and though the dul- 
ness was the same as before, it did not 
seem so hopeless. ‘The fixed stare of 
the fens had oppressed him as a spectacle 
of slow death; but now, this secret 
home suggested life and beauty, and, 
simple as it was, it changed his dreary 
mood into a pleasant dreaminess. As 
he plodded on by the canal, not looking 
beyond the path, not caring to think, 
the dark water bearing fair lilies seemed 
a fit emblem of this life in death; so 
his interest fastened on it, and he grew 
curious of what might be beneath the 
surface, and then he laughed, knowing 
it was a drain. Perhaps there was some 
touch of satire at more fine research, 
that brings to light few pleasant things, 
and oftener nothing—but all was lazy 
dreaming, nothing thought. As he 
came to the cross canal he paused, and, 
looking over the lode towards the sedge 
fen, it occurred to him that he had paid 
but little attention to this curiosity. 
When he first stopped, the water was 
shadowless save for his own figure re- 
flected dimly; but while he stood there, 
there came another shadow that blended 
with his, then stood alone. He had not 
heard any footsteps because the peat 
deadened the sound, and he had been 
too absent to notice that anyone was 
walking by the side lode. 

This reflection showed a woman’s 
figure bent under,a Jarge wheat-sheaf, 
which she carried on her head and sup- 
ported with one hand. Some drapery 
hanging from the corn fell over her 
left shoulder, and blotted out her hand, 
which was firmly planted on her hip. 
Slight ripples in the outline suggested 
a heavy garment, drawn into close folds. 

A certain grace in this dark caryatide 
kept Dobree looking at it, rather than 
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at the real woman. “The fen people 
were coarse ; the charm would be dis- 
pelled.” But when he did look at her, 
he found that he had judged too 
hastily. 

Her coarse gown was weather-stained, 
and as it wound round her, shapeless in 
itself, hiding her shape, it shrouded her 
in sombre hues of brown, making her 
seem one with the soil: just as the 
heavy spirit of the fens had settled 
upon her, and stultified her life. Great 
rolls of hair struggled from beneath the 
canvas cloth that bound the bundle on 
her head. This, too, was brown, but 
intense in shadow, soft in fitful lights, 
as it mixed with the wheat-ears and 
poppies that strayed down on her neck. 
Pressed by the weight above, it stood 
in a coil over her low, wide forehead, 
making her fine features seem more fine. 
Her beauty would have shown in pain- 
ful contrast to the work she did, had not 
its calm expressed less of endurance 
than of apathy. 

She had had no motive in stopping, 
only the instinct common to animals, to 
stare in the direction in which they see 
others staring. She looked into the 
lode as Dobree had done, and, like him, 
saw nothing. His knowledge and her 
ignorance met. When she found that 
she had thrust herself under the notice 
of the stranger, she looked up at him and 
turned away. Her eyes were clear and 
blue, with a shadow in them; and Do- 
bree noticed especially the firm line of 
her mouth, which might have been so 
passionate and was so reposed. She 
passed away from him silently, as the 
shadow had come, and he walked on as 
before. 


CHAPTER III. 


THe young woman whom Dobree had 
just met was on her way to Wicken. 
After she left him, she had not gone far 
before she saw three men running along 
the bank that led from Brasnell’s farm 
to the lode lane ; and in another minute 
young Brasnell ran out of the plantation 
in pursuit of them. She recognized by 
their dress that they were Cambridge 
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“young gentlemen.” It was Bordale’s 
party that had been caught trespassing. 
They were all some distance apart ; Bor- 
dale first, then Luard. As they drew 
nearer she could hear what they said. 

“Come on; you're awfully slow,” 
Bordale called out to Luard, who lagged 
behind, waiting for Lillingstone. ‘‘Come 
on ; he’s all right; he’s taken a short 
cut ;” as Lillingstone struck across the 
fen, making for the main lode. 

Luard looked back again hastily, took 
this for granted, and soon outstripped 
Bordale. 

The girl did not see where they went: 
she had no eyes but for Lillingstone. 
‘“‘ Surely,” she thought, “he can’t know 
where he’s going to.” 

No; that was plain, for when he 
came to the little cross-lode he stopped 
suddenly, and looked back. Brasnell 
was gaining on him, so he took the 
leap ; but his hesitation had spoiled it, 
and he came down just inside the bank, 
bringing away some of the peat in his 
fall. 

Brasnell came up to the edge a minute 
after. 

“Your name and college,” he de- 
manded, in a loud voice. 

Lillingstone did not answer. He 
tried to scramble up the side, but the 
bog gave way under his weight, and 
he was soon up to the middle in water. 
Brasnell watched his efforts with a grin, 
and his face glowed with sunburn and 
vindictiveness, as he stood, with arms 
folded and legs astride, repeating his 
question. 

Lillingstone felt that if he struggled 
he would sink rapidly, so he planted 
his arm as firmly as he could on the 
bank, and waited to gain strength. 

He now turned his head round, and 
looked up at Brasnell with a sneer of 
haughty contempt. “Supposing that 
you were to give me the name of 
yours ?” 

This had reference to Brasnell’s blue 
cricketing cap, which was perched im- 
pudently over his eyes. His habit of 
adopting college colours, to which he 
had no right, was one of the snobbish 
tricks which had already brought him 


into disrepute in Cambridge. He said 
nothing ; but he had the satisfaction of 
seeing that Lillingstone was sinking 
lower. 

The girl had thrown down her bundle, 
and run to the place. She looked at 
Brasnell with surprise; but he knew 
the danger as well as they did, and had 
begun to move off. 

“ Aren’t you going to help the gentle- 
man ?” she called out after him. 

“Not I, if he can’t answer a civil 
question,” he said over his shoulder as 
he increased his pace. 

Lillingstone made one more desperate 
effort to get on the bank, but he only 
sank lower. 

The girl looked on, trembling with 
fright. “Please, sir, keep quiet; it’s 
such dangerous ground there !” 

“If I could only get a footing,” he 
gasped out, looking helplessly about 
him. 

The girl seemed to have a bright idea. 
“Don’t move one bit. Ill be back in a 
minute.” 

Lillingstone looked after her in sur- 
prise as she ran away; but he under- 
stood when he saw her pick up her 
bundle of wheat, and bring it towards 
him. He had managed to alter his posi- 
tion a little, and was now supporting 
himself by his two elbows on the bank, 
for he had realized that it was “ danger- 
ous ground,” and he hardly dared to 
breathe. 

“That idea of yours will be the saving 
of me!” he exclaimed, as she put the 
wheat down before him. He reached 
out his hand towards it. 

“No. You keep still. Tl sink it 
endways by the side of you; and when 
it touches the bottom, you'll take hold 
of it, and ease yourself up a little at a 
time.” 

Lillingstone watched her as she 
lowered it gently into the black water 
of the lode. 

“Now you mustn’t be too quick,” 
she said, as she let it go; “and when 
you've got it well under you, I'll be 
ready to give you a hand.” 

It now stood more than two feet 
above the surface. 











~ She looked on a moment to see that 
he followed her instructions ; and, while 
he was slowly pressing down the dry 
straw beneath him, she worked at the 
peat with her feet, to increase an un- 
evenness that was there already. Then 
she knelt down, pressing her knees 
against it for support. 

“You're sure you've got a good hold 
now ¢” 

“Yes: but I’m not so sure that I 
shall be able to scramble up this soft 
stuff.” 

“T’m here to help you, if you'll take 
hold of my hands.” 

“But I should pull you in.” 

“T’m not afraid for myself, if you'll 
only do the best you can, and tell me 
when you're ready. I’m stronger than 
you think,” she added, seeing that 
Lillingstone still hesitated a little. 

He looked round, and saw that was 
the only thing for him to do; so he 
accepted the risk, and in a minute more 
he was on firm ground. 

They both stood silent for a moment. 
The girl’s face was bright with excite- 
ment; and Lillingstone noticed her 
beauty now for the first time. She 
turned her face away as he looked at 
her, for she felt so thankful—it was an 
effort for her not to ery. She would 
have been glad to go on without any 
more speaking, but Lillingstone’s grati- 
tude soon found expression in words ; 
and their warmth was not lessened, 
perhaps, by his admiration of her. 

“Oh, don’t thank me so much,” she 
said, interrupting him; “I’m only so 
glad that I was coming by just then ; 
and as for my gleaning, you mustn’t be 
so sorry for that. It’s true it’s gone, but 
it’s been useful.” 

Lillingstone said no more for the 
present ; but he was thinking of asking 
her where she lived, when the prospect 
of the second walk reminded him of his 
return now. He looked down at his 
clothes, all mud-stained and black, and 
laughed, in spite of the dilemma he 
was in. 

“T can’t go to Cambridge in this 
plight, can 1?” 

*“* Not exactly,” she answered, smiling 
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a little shyly at his appearance. Then 
she said quickly, and with heightened 
colour, “If you're not in a great hurry, 
I could wash them for you—our cottage 
is close by.” 

“T should be thankful to avail my- 
self of your offer, but I don’t like to 
add anything to the trouble I have 
given you to-day.” 

“Then if you'll please come on, sir,” 
she said, passing over this, and moving 
forward a step or two—“for they'll 
take some time to dry.” And they 
walked on. 

While she was speaking, a lad had 
come on to the towing-path from 
Wicken. 

“Do you think that boy would take a 
note to Upware for me?” said Lilling- 
stone; “I was with two friends when 
we were overtaken by that fellow.” 

The girl smiled derisively when he 
spoke of “his friends.” 

“ Of course he would,” she said ; “he 
must be going there now; this is the 
road to it. I think your friends are 
safe enough, if you’re in trouble about 
them—they seemed to know the country 
better than you, sir.” 

Lillingstone did not appear to notice 
the doubt thrown upon his friends; he 
was taking paper after paper from his 
pockets, but they were all soaked 
through. At last he took out some 
tablets. ‘‘ That’s a wonder,” he muttered 
to himself, as he opened them, and 
began at once a note to Bordale. 

*T’'ll go on and make a fire,” the girl 
said, as Lillingstone walked more slowly 
while he was writing. “If you'll follow 
straight on till you come to the stacks, 
then turn to the left, and it’s the second 
cottage you come to up the lane.” 

“‘Thank you,” said Lillingstone, as 
courteously as if she had been of his 
own rank; “I shall not be long in 
following you.” He looked up from his 
writing more than once, before she was 
out of sight, for he was struck by the 
unusual dignity of her carriage. 

“Can you take a note fur me to Up- 
ware?” he asked, when the boy came 
up. 
“T’m a-takin’ one there a’ready,” he 
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said, holding out a large official-looking 
paper addressed to Mrs. Gaithorne. 

“T want you to go to the inn ‘ Five 
miles from anywhere,’ near the ferry. 
You know?” 

The boy admitted slowly that he did 
know ; he was staring in open-mouthed 
astonishment at the state of Lilling- 
stone’s clothes. 

“ Well, you'll be quick: and be sure 
to give this to Mrs. Watson.” 

The boy’s expression was not very 
assuring, but the sight of a shilling 
quickened his intelligence, and he went 
off at a pace which gave Lillingstone 
some hope that the following note 
would be delivered :— 


“Dear Borpate,—I took what I 
thought a short cut aeross the fen, but 
there was no path, so I had to jump the 
lode. I missed it, got a ducking, and 
am now on my way to a cottage to get 
my things dried. Don’t wait for me— 
shall get back to Cambridge towards 
the evening.” 


As Lillingstone drew near the cottage, 
the girl came out to the gate; but she 
went back as soon as she was sure 
Lillingstone recognized her. When he 
came up, she was standing at the open 
door. 

“Please to come 
diffidently. 

He looked at the clean brick floor 
and at himself. 

She smiled, “That doesn’t matter ;” 
then, after a slight hesitation, “I’ve 
put out Jonathan’s clothes, sir, if you 
wouldn’t mind wearing them.” 

“T shall be very glad to borrow 
them.” 

“Then you'll find them in grand- 
father’s room,” and she pointed to a 
door close at hand. ‘I’m going to the 
wash-house to see to my fire.” 

The door was so low that he had to 
stoop to go in. Two steps inside led 
down into the little room that was set 
apart for the old man—the quiet corner 
of a house often noisy with loud feet 
and louder voices. ‘The small casement 
opened close under the thatch ; but the 
strong afternoon sun pierced through 


in,” she said, 
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the elm-trees, and, gilding the ivy 
which framed it, shot a bright ray 
across the floor. It broke against the 
wall opposite, and pointed to a little 
framed picture, hung on a nail; a black, 
half-length portrait, taken in profile, 
which showed a thick-set woman with 
snub nose, and a head exuberant in 
ribbons. It is likely she wore the old- 
fashioned kerchief round her neck ; the 
flatly filled outline did not explain this. 
Poor as it was, the old carpenter had 
found it the thing most worthy to be 
glorified by the solitary ray, which came 
but for a short time daily, and that only 
in high summer. For the rest, the little 
chamber had the almost barbaric sim- 
plicity that marks the sleeping-rooms of 
the poor. There was the small looking- 
glass, with a dismal row of dismal man- 
darins, following each other in broken 
procession, round its dusky vermilion 
frame; the gradual loss of quicksilver 
had blurred its gloomy reflections. ‘The 
comb, nearly toothless from age, had no 
special place allotted to it; it was evi- 
dently the comb of the house. With a 
care quite disproportionate to this, the 
razor was laid aside on a high shelf, a 
thing set apart to be used only in rare 
and solemn observances. But, notice- 
able above all, was the patchwork quilt, 
where many painful stitches united 
happy and sad memories, with as slight 
regard to their relations as to the blend- 
ing of the motley colours. 

Fierce-eyed foreign birds with gleam- 
ing tails flew furiously at stiff geometri- 
cal patterns drawn uneasily awry on a 
cold brown ground. Important pieces 
of chintz that had been calendered to 
a stiffness in keeping with the dignity 
of the wearer, asserted themselves over 
delicate bits of pink and white, which 
had nestled round little limbs, softer, 
and rosier, and fairer than themselves. 
All these had faded now into a sad, 
useful tint, which heightened the white- 
ness of the sheet folded over it; this 
was the only streak of cold colour that 
disturbed the yellow tones of the little 
chamber. 

Lillingstone was not in a mood to 
dwell on these details, but the general 
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look of the place was grateful to him ; 
and, as the prospect of appearing in 
Jonathan’s garments offered his vanity 
no inducement to stray towards the 
village, he contented himself there a 
while. Jonathan’s fustian suit was as 
little flexible as himself; its stiff am- 
plitude stood out from Lillingstone’s 
slighter figure, as if in mockery of its 
useless length, and his throat moved 
with tortoise-like freedom in the cavity 
left by the large collar. But the grand 
effect of the costume centred in the 
scarlet waistcoat, so gorgeously studded 
with blue flowers, that fixed attention 
with their staring yellow eyes. It 
wanted a decided air and bearing to 
wear this garment, and Jonathan felt 
that he was the man to do it; but Lil- 
lingstone was not so confident of his 
own powers; he shrank a little from 
appearing in it, even before this country 
girl. 

, Though this was no convincing proof 
of weakness, in many respects he was 
weak, and his present plight was a 
result of it; for it was contrary to his 
own judgment that he had yielded to 
Bordaie’s advice, to make off as soon as 
Brasnell hailed them ; he was a stranger 
there, and, so far as he was concerned, 
the trespass had been unintentional. 
He was not wanting in courage to main- 
tain the more sentimental points of 
honour, but these were determined for 
him by conventional notions, and they 
fluctuated with the prejudice of his com- 
panions for the time. To-day he was 
influenced by the expected criticism of 
his college friends ; so it followed quite 
naturally, that to give way to a bully 
was a cowardice to which no extremity 
would have forced him; though this 
was a weakness, too, it kept him firm to 
the end, and for a short time gave him 
self-possession. 

But it was not this slight sensitive- 
ness about her opinion of him that kept 
him waiting there so long ; he was going 
to the door, when he heard busy sounds 
in the kitchen, and thought he might 
be in the way, so he turned back, and, 
folding his arms on the window-sill, 
looked out. Then the outer door shut, 
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and soon after quick steps at the farther 
end of the garden, stopping every now 
and then, told him that his clothes were 
being hung out to dry. The only sound 
that moved in the stillness around him 
came from the fussiness of the young 
martens, as they flew in and out of their 
nests, making the casement vibrate with 
the whirr of their wings. As he looked 
up at them, he noticed a tiny recess in 
the side of the window, scarcely larger 
than the book it held. This was bound 
in red morocco, worn with age and dingy 
with dust. He took it down and turned 
over its leaves, which had been read so 
often that the gilt was worn off their 
edges, but the care with which it had 
been handled proved it to be a relic. 

On the title-page he saw “ Pamela ;” 
underneath was written in a scratchy, 
pointed hand— 


TO 
GRACE ALICE LEE, 
ON THE OCCASION OF HER MARRIAGE WITH 
Mark Deans, 
JANUARY 21st, 1793. 
FROM HER WELL-WISHING FRIEND, 
SeLina Patmpy. 
* Read, Mark, Learn, and Ponder well, 
And in these Gifts you will excell.” 


On the fly-leaf opposite, was the fol- 
lowing verse, written with the same 
precision :— 


‘* Keep free, dear girl, from raging strife 
Of Man to Man, and Life to Life ; 
Let Trumpet’s call, and blood and fire, 
Lead you to dwell on duties higher. 
Shun those paths where the wicked still 
Do kill and gorge ’gainst His will ; 
Where every man against his brother 
Forgets his Father and his Mother.” 
Serina Paumpy. 
January 21st, 1793. 


While he was still looking at this, 
and “ pondering” over it in his turn, he 
heard movement in the kitchen again. 

His hostess was preparing a meal for 
him, but with some anxiety of mind, 
for, as she stood before their meagre 
cupboard, she wondered how he was to 
be fed. “The gentry did not eat pork,” 
and here was pork, and nothing but 
pork. But gentry did eat honey. She 
was sure of that, because they seldom 
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ate any themselves ; it was kept for the 
great folks around there. They had a 
hive just taken in; so she hastened to 
carry out the happy suggestion. It was 
true her own men-folk did not care for 
it much; but then—what they liked 
was no guide, 

Shut down in that narrow corner, her 
only knowledge of the privileged class 
was formed at church, or at those 
annual village gatherings where the rich 
urbanely smile on the pleasures of the 
poor, and the poor disport themselves 
before them with gratified self-respect. 
And as the observations she made at 
such times were in some degree con- 
firmed by vague accounts of an artificial 
life removed far above her own, and of 
contempt founded on such removal, her 
disturbance was but natural, when she 
wondered how she should treat this par- 
ticular specimen of refinement which 
she had fished out of the lode. 

This gave her a most pitiful expres- 
sion when, having made her simple 
arrangements, she returned to the cup- 
board, and, setting the door wide open, 
stood before it, and stared at the bare 
shelves as if they could help her in her 
difficulty. 

This was how Lillingstone found her 
when, at last, he came out of “ grand- 
father’s room.” 

“T hope there is not anything the 
matter,” he said, in a very pleasant 
voice. He was surprised at the anxious 
look on her face. 

“Oh! it’s nothing,” she answered, 
shutting the cupboard doors quickly ; 
“it’s only I’m afraid there’s nothing 
that you can eat.” 

“Oh! if that is all,” he began, but 
he stopped, seeing that she was trying 
hard to suppress her laughter. This 
was the effect of his appearance in 
Jonathan’s “Sunday best.” He entered 
into her amusement, and perhaps it 
was the heartiest merriment he had 
ever joined in at his own expense. 

Laughter is a great leveller of ficti- 
tious barriers! by the time she had 
recovered her gravity she had lost her 
embarrassi:ent. She pointed to a chair 
near the table, seemed doubtful for a 
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moment whether she would stay or go 
away, then suddenly took up some 
knitting, and sat down on a low stool 
in the corner of the large fire-place. A 
faded blue curtain hung from the shelf 
above it, hiding some of the black 
emptiness which a heap of grey ashes 
made more visible. The ceiling was 
low, with a heavy beam across it. A 
honeysuckle stretched over the open 
window, shutting out all glare; but 
every corner was filled with mellow 
light, and faint with the luscious per- 
fume of flowers. The lazy bees found 
this a short road to their hives, as they 
swung home buzzing beneath their 
burden, for the back door was open. 

Lillingstone sat down opposite to it. 
He was by nature luxurious, therefore 
expensive in his habits; but custom 
had not so grown on him that he was 
wholly conventional in his tastes. There- 
fore, although the homely fare before 
him was not likely to tempt his appe- 
tite, his eye rested on it with a keen 
appreciation of the care it expressed ; 
for the girl had done her best. The 
honeycomb was put upon a bunch of 
walnut leaves ; and tiny streams trickled 
from the freshly broken cells, making 
tracks on the bloom of the fragrant 
leaves, and collecting in golden pools 
below. 

He helped himself lazily to the bread 
and honey, and leaned back in his 
chair, subdued by the sense of summer 
quietude and rest. Letting his eyes 
wander slowly round the room, he 
noticed that it was free from the 
attempt at ornament common in cot- 
tages. A small deal table stood against 
the wall between the door and the win- 
dow, and a white cloth covered Grand- 
father’s Bible, the only thing upon it 
except his brass-rimmed spectacle-case, 
which was placed exactly on the centre 
of the book, with a precision that 
warned away any curious little fingers 
trespassing near it. Next was the wide 
window-sill, strewn with the earliest 
blossoms of the myrtle, that had drop- 
ped one by one, leaving a high pyramid 
of pearly buds above. It grew in a red 
glazed pot, with a white embossed pat- 
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tern, that showed some lean goats 
striving after fabulously large grapes, 
that hung from a trellis indicated on 
the rim. Grandfather’s chair stood in 
the chimney-corner nearest the window. 
It was of carved oak with a high back ; 
a dark, worn fringe made its thin arms 
look more spare. These were the most 
important articles of furniture in the 
room, for the farther side was crowded 
with bags of wheat collected in last 
week’s gleanings; and they stretched 
in an irregular heap from the open 
doorway to the panel-door which closed 
in the foot of the stairs. Then his eyes 
rested again on the girl, as she was 
busily occupied with her knitting. 
Subdued as he was by the fear and 
fatigue he had undergone, the sight of 
her kept his past danger vividly in his 
mind, heightening the contrast with his 
present ease: his weak temperament 
rendered him peculiarly sensitive to 
these influences. So he watched her 
and her mechanical work, conscious of 
every stitch, of every turn of her head, 
of the beauty of her face, of the 
shadowy waves of her hair; but he 
could not have described her, for he 
was asleep to everything but the plea- 
sant sensation of the moment. 

It is doubtful how long he would 
have sat like this if the girl had not 
looked up, first at the table, then at 
him, and said, in an accent of distress, 
“‘I’m so sorry I’ve nothing nice for you 
to eat.” 

“Then if you are so sorry,” he said, 
rising suddenly, “you must come to the 
table and set me a good example,” and 
he placed a chair for her opposite his 
own. 

She shrank back—half pleased, but 
doubtful. 

“Oh no, I couldn’t,” she said, after 
thinking a moment ; and she looked so 
uncomfortably shy, that he felt an 
awkwardness would be established if he 
did not set it right at once. 

“Indeed,” he said, “you must not 
leave me to eat alone: I shall think I 
have quite worn out your kindness.” 

His earnest manner closed her hesita- 
tion, and she went of her own accord to 
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the table; for she was too natural to 
be oppressed by rank, unless she was 
obliged suddenly to decide on things of 
which she had no experience: such 
situations were frequently arising in 
her new position to-day. 

Lillingstone resumed his former seat. 

“Tf you knew how pleasant and re- 
freshing your country fare looks to me, 
you would not regret that you were not 
able to provide me with anything else. 
This bread you make,” he said, as he 
cut off a crust and put it on her plate, 
“is not at all like that we get in Cam- 
bridge ; but it is not that alone—the 
air, everything here is quite different.” 

“But you don’t really like this place, 
do you?” she asked eagerly; “I’ve 
always heard it called dull.” 

“Dull! do they call it? J think it 
a little Paradise in its way. All the 
prettier for the ugliness of the country 
round,” 

The girl looked delighted. “If our 
garden looks fresh, Grandfather says it’s 
because of the trees that shade it, and 
the spring that runs down close by into 
the lode.” 

“That accounts for it, then. Do you 
live alone with your Grandfather ?” 

She laughed to herself. “Alone! 
oh no—we're twelve in the house !” and 
she enjoyed Lillingstone’s astonishment. 
‘“There’s Grandfather, and Mother, and 
the three boys (my brothers), and Jona- 
than’s four children, and Rettie, and 
me”—here she hesitated, and Lilling- 
stone, thinking she was going to add to 
the list, was seized with a nervous dread 
that they would presently come swarm- 
ing in at both doors. 

“ Then how is it you are so quiet here 
to-day ?” 

“Because they are all at work except 
Grandfather—he’s gone to Stannard’s 
to spend the day—he goes once a fort- 
night.” 

“And the children ?—your brother's 
children,” he explained. 

“Oh! they used to go to school, but 
now they go with Mother and Rettie to 
the coprolite pits. As for Pattie and 
Dot, when Mother goes out working, 
and I’m not at home all day, she takes 
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them to a woman close by, and fetches 
them again when she comes home, so 
that I’ve only got to mind them morn- 
ing and evening mostly; but I hope 
you won’t forget yourself,” she said, 
looking at Lillingstone’s empty plate. 

“No, thanks to you, I have done re- 
markably well. About those children 
and your sister, it must be very hard 
work for them?” 

“No, they only pick the stones out 
of the coprolite; the men carry it to 
them in the sheds, I think—I’m not 
quite sure. If you won’t take it as dis- 
respectful,” and she placed her hand on 
the work by her side, “I'll go on with 
my knitting; I’m afraid I shan’t get it 
done to-night.” 

“T have taken too much of your time 
already,” he said, amused at her queer 
mixture of shyness and firmness of 
manner. 

“No. If you hadn’t been here, I 
shouldn’t have touched it sooner. I 
didn’t know it was like this; I’ve just 
found it in the garden—the kitten’s 
been playing with it ;” and she showed 
a half-finished stocking with a large 
ball of crinkled worsted. “If I can’t 
finish it by the time Mother comes from 
the pits, she’ll be disappointed.” 

** How far are they from here ?” 

“ About three miles. Some folks do 
say it’s a sight worth seeing, but I’ve 
not been to see them. I’m mostiy too 
tired after my day’s work to care about 
such sights ;” and she heaved a sigh of 
unenterprising content. 

“ But do you go out working too ?” 

“ Not very often. I mind the house. 
But when there’s not much to do in- 
doors I go out, if any of the farmers 
have a job togive me. To-day I’ve 
been gleaning on the other side of the 
fen. Sometimes I take Rettie with me 
—it’s a treat to her.” 

“Rettie! That is a pretty name. 
What is yours?” 

“Elsie. Our name is Reade,” she 
added quietly—and there was a short 
pause. 

Lillingstone admired in Elsie the 
repose of manner which placed her in 
strong contrast to the self-conscious 
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beauties of his own circle, whose eager- 
ness to gain any attention often pre- 
vented them from putting their well- 
studied lessons into practice. 

“So your mother is out every day,” 
he said, liking to hear her speak, and 
thinking he could not please her better 
than by taking an interest in her home 
affairs. 

“Mostly, not always; it is piece- 
work, so she can leave it if she’s got 
anything she must do at home. That’s 
comfortable : better than going to day’s 
work, isn’t it?” 

Lillingstone did not give this the 
ready sympathy he had accorded to the 
other things she had told him. 

Elsie stopped her knitting, and re- 
peating “ More comfortable, isn’t it?” 
tried to extort the interest which his 
manner hitherto had taught her to ex- 
pect. But she did not succeed. It had 
begun to dawn on him that this might 
not be his last walk into the fens. She 
was sitting in front of the door, which 
made a frame for her figure ; and as he 
saw her, with her finger arrested in the 
unfinished stitch, and her questioning 
eyes fixed on his, he thought the silvery 
green of the fen had never formed the 
background of a fairer picture. This 
idea retarded his answer, and accounted 
for its incoherency, when, at last, he 
said in a _ sententious tone, “No, 
indeed !” 

“But I said it was comfortable,” she 
persisted, opening her eyes wide with 
astonishment. 

He tried to recollect himself. 
was comfortable ?” 

“Why, you asked about Mother ; but 
I was stupid to think you’d care about 
that!” She blushed crimson, and went 
on knitting as fast as possible. 

“Yes, I do care,” he said, bending 
forward suddenly, and speaking forcibly 
to make her believe him ; “and if I was 
silent, it was because I was thinking of 
you.” 

He had thrown all the expression he 
could into his voice and manner, to re- 
pair the mischief his abstraction had 
done. Elsie was not accustomed to be 
looked at in this way. In a despera- 
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tion of embarrassment, she looked fur- 
tively round the room for an excuse to 
escape. 

“ What a mess the myrtle has made 
on the window-sill!” she exclaimed, 
starting up, and making a show of 
brushing the fallen blossoms into her 
hand. 

Lillingstone did not care to dispel 
her confusion, so he sat silently, watch- 
ing her feigned industry. 

Unable any longer to endure the si- 
lence, she said, “ Do you like flowers ?” 

There was no answer. Presently she 
was conscious that he was at her side, 
and bending over her. 

“This is one of your pet flowers, I 
suppose ?” he said, after a few moments’ 
pause. 

Elsie was angry with herself that she 
should be so silly; she struggled as 
resolutely as she could with her grow- 
ing confusion, and looked up firmly. 
But as soon as she met his unrestrained 
look of admiration, her assumed courage 
forsook her, her eyes fell, and she stood 
helplessly crushing the white petals in 
her trembling hands. 

Excited by her heightened beauty, he 
said impetuously, “ Yes, Elsie, I do like 
them; but,” and he spoke still more 
hurriedly, “you mustn’t ask me to look 
at them, or even think of them, when 
you are near.” 

She turned round quickly, and began 
to put away the things from the table. 
He followed, fearing she might think he 
had been wanting in respect to her. 

“TI hope I have not offended you. 
Perhaps 1 said more than I ought. Are 
you angry with me ?” 

“Oh no; but please don’t speak like 
that.” And she looked down, trying to 
be busy. 

A glance satisfied Lillingstone that 
his fears were unfounded, and he went 
back to the window. 

The pause that followed was dis- 
turbed only by the subdued movement 
of Elsie, as she passed to and fro, and 
by the low ring of the sounding dishes 
as she restored them to their place. 
When this had ceased, he turned round 
and said, “ Will you show me your 
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garden?” Elsie answered with averted 
head ; and he followed her down the 
grassy path, overhung by a wilderness 
of luxuriant bushes, fragrant with 
lavender and thyme and homely flowers, 
that grew straggling in their shade. 
The Provence roses fell indolently in 
their way, losing their sweet heavy 
heads in the high grass, and trailing 
over the feet of the young people, as 
they thoughtlessly wandered on. 

Lillingstone did not look at Elsie. 
There was a slight nervousness remain- 
ing in her manner, as she showed him 
the pinks she had planted so carefully, 
but the currants had grown so fast that 
they choked them, and the balsams 
which she didn’t care for grew so well 
— it seemed very strange. 

At the end of the path were the bee- 
hives. Elsie went up to them. “Come 
and see, I’m sure they are going to 
swarm soon, and we haven’t got a hive 
ready for them.” 

Lillingstone was not of a constitution 
to like such proximity. “I have heard 
that they take dislikes to some people,” 
he objected from a safe distance. 

“Yes, but I’m sure they wouldn’t 
mind you. Bees always like me,” she 
added, with child-like self-complacency. 

Lillingstone’s recent experience had 
shown him that common-place compli- 
ments would not be well received here, 
so he prudently held his peace, and pro- 
fessed as much interest as was com- 
patible with watchfulness for his own 
safety, and a search for something that 
would divert her attention from the 
bees. 

‘And you have a fernery too, I see,” 
he said, walking a step or two in 
advance, and looking over the low 
hedge that divided the garden from 
the lode: small tufts seemed to be 
growing in a little island in the canal. 

“What do you call it?” she asked, 
looking in the same direction and fol- 
lowing him. 

“ A fernery,” he repeated ; “come and 
show it to me.” 

“Oh! those are the ferns we've got, 
but haven’t sold yet ; they’re not in the 
ground, we put them in withy baskets, 
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and sink them in the water to keep 
them alive.” 

“So you collect ferns for sale?” 

“Yes, J always do it, because I keep 
house, and can do it at odd times.” 

Lillingstone noted this. 

The only remaining curiosity to be 
seen was the pig-sty, sunk low in the 
corner of the fence which bordered the 
fen : half hidden under moss and ivy, 
it was not repulsive. The pig knew 
Elsie, and poked its nose through the 
holes in the boards with an expectant 
grunt, which she answered by throwing 
it a handful of green walnuts. After 
she had amused herself for some time 
watching the creature as it ate them in 
pleasant security, she said, “Jonathan ’ll 
kill him at Martinmas, and he’ll pay 
the best part of the rent.” 

As Lillingstone made no reply, she 
looked up, and saw him smiling to 
himself. 

Elsie was greatly discomfited. ‘‘ What 
have I said?” she thought—and then, 
of course, she knew it was very silly of 
her to talk to him so much of her 
affairs—and the pig too—what could he 
care about the pig! The shyness which 
had tormented her before returned with 
redoubled force now that it was sanc- 
tioned, as she thought, by his manner. 

The truth was, that as he leaned over 
the railings, and felt his rustic costume 
strain in contrary directions, disclosing 
his legs to the curious sniffing of the 
pig, he thought what a good story Bor- 
dale would make of him if he could see 
him as he was. 

Elsie’s sudden silence recalled him to 
himself ; turning towards her he made a 
step backwards, and was startled by an 
unearthly sound, half shriek, half howl, 
from behind. He looked round, and 
found that he had trodden on the foot 
of an idiot, who had come unperceived 
behind him. It had a large goitre ; the 
face was distorted by pain and rage ; 
but through all its hideousness it bore 
some likeness to Elsie. This made it 
the more sickening to him, and his 
loathing was evident on his own face as 
he shrank from it. 

Elsie emptied her apron of the re- 
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maining walnuts, and motioned him 
aside ; then, moving past him, she laid 
her hand gently on the misshapen head. 
“You are not so very much hut, I’m 
sure.” The creature could not under- 
stand her words, but it was quieted by 
the soothing voice and touch. After 
she picked up the toy it had dropped, 
she stood for some minutes watching, 
till at last it resumed its usual expres- 
sion of vacant content. Then she turned 
towards Lillingstone, and saw very 
plainly that the presence of the idiot 
was a disgust and an annoyance to him. 

This was the relative she had for- 
borne to mention when she described 
their household. Its existence had been 
a source of misery to her. She felt it a 
disgrace to the family ; and the likeness, 
slight though it was, seemed to confirm 
it to herself. Following, as it did, after 
his unexplained smile, this disclosure 
was a humiliation to her, one which she 
felt the more deeply when she saw its 
effect on Lillingstone. She was quite 
pale, and her voice was husky, when 
she looked up again and said coldly, 
“T think, sir, your clothes are about 
dry now, and there’s no need for me to 
keep you here any longer.” 

Lillingstone would have spoken, but 
he was constrained by the coldness of 
her manner, and followed her silently 
into the house. 

When he reappeared in his own dress, 
Elsie was doing some household work 
with a sad, determined look; so he 
said kindly, “ Will you not go with me 
a little way? When we were in the 
garden, you said you could show me 
another road back.” 

“Tf you think you can’t find your 
way from what I said, I'll go with you,” 
she answered drily. 

Even if he had been quite indifferent, 
he could not have left her in that mood, 
after the great benefit she had done him ; 
so while she was preparing to go out, he 
studied how he might recall her lost 
favour. 

When she came towards him with 
the door-key in her hand, he remained 
still on the threshold. 

“T am afraid I wounded you when I 
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was so startled by the sight of”’—he 
could hardly say “your sister,” he did 
not like to say “the idiot ”—an ambigu- 
ous reference she might not understand. 
She did understand his hesitation, how- 
ever, and acknowledged it by a slight 
movement of her head, but she made no 
attempt to help him with his explana- 
tion. 

He continued haltingly, “I hope you 
will try to forget it. I shouldn’t have 
noticed it so much if I had not been 
taken by surprise; indeed, I was just 
thinking of the odd appearance I made, 
when I unfortunately stepped back— 
and—put an end, it seems, to the plea- 
sant time we have had together.” 

This apology had all the effect that 
was intended, and more than it deserved. 
The anger had passed away from her 
face, as she said, “ I was in the wrong. 
I’m always too quick to get vexed.” 

If he had suspected how far the acci- 
dental explanation of his laugh had 
influenced her concession, his vanity 
might have been less flattered by the 
readiness of it. 

While she was locking the door, he 
looked once more at the lilies. 

“Would you like to have some?” 
she asked, seizing one of the finest heads 
of the group. 

“No, don’t break it,” Lillingstone 
said quickly, putting his hand on hers 
just in time to save the flowers. “They 
would die before I got home ; besides, 
I shall like to think of them as they are 
here. And you with them,” he added, 
lowering his voice. “Just now, when 
I stood looking at them through the 
window, I thought that I should never 
see any again without being reminded 
of you.” 

Elsie said nothing; but as she turned 
away, the smile on her face told him 
that he had made a step back into 
favour. 

When they passed out through the 
little wicket, they heard cheery voices, 
and the creaking of a waggon; and, 
gleaming through the elm hedge, were 
the white shirts of the labourers who 
were piling up the wheat stacks. They 
turned to the right, away from the 
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Listers’ cottage; and as they crossed 
the road, they saw many barges 
coming down the lode. Some had 
already reached home, and the people 
were unloading the peat. Girls who 
had been gleaning in distant fields, had 
availed themselves of these to get an 
easy and, perhaps, a merry journey 
home. They had wreathed garlands of 
poppies round their hats and shoulders ; 
a custom of the fen-women, which con- 
trasts oddly with their uncouth costume 
of short skirts, men’s leggings, and 
nailed boots. These did not go home 
directly they landed, but stayed on the 
bank, chatting to the men as they 
stacked their peat. Their voices were 
joyous, and their movements had the 
alacrity which betokens that work is 
drawing to a close. 

Elsie and Lillingstone had walked 
some distance, and were out of hearing 
of these sounds before either of them 
spoke. They had crossed two fields, 
and had come to a lane, dark in the 
perfumed stillness of tall linden-trees. 
Presently the lane widened, and the 
slant rays of the setting sun glanced 
through the broken line of oaks that 
surmounted the wide, irregular banks 
on either side, kindling fires in the 
gorse and brake that revelled in this 
strip of unploughed land. Nor did the 
sun gladden them alone—for Elsie, again 
light-hearted, was alive to these slight 
touches of beauty, and exclaimed, 
“What a bright red your collar is 
now!” 

“ That is our college colour.” 

“That's the one I like best of all. 
Mother’s going to give me a handker- 
chief of it, next time the packman comes 
round. It washes well too; nobody ’d 
think your clothes had been in the 
wash-tub to-day.” 

“No, indeed. You were quite a 
witch to bring this back to a good 
crimson, after it had been in such a 
mess. But I am sorry my accident gave 
you so much trouble—you were tired 
enough without that.” 

“Oh! don’t think of it,” and she 
smiled pleasantly. “I’m used to hard 
work—and besides,” she added, in a 
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lower voice, and speaking hurriedly, “I 
was glad, for it doesn’t often fall in my 
way to do any good—so you mustn't 
thank me for anything.” 

“No. I am going to ask you a favour 
now, and shall leave the remainder of 
my thanks till I see you again.” He 
noticed the bright gleam that answered 
to his words. “TI fear I shall have to 
tax your desire to do good to the utmost 
—for the advantage will be all on my 
side. I have a fancy that my little ad- 
venture of to-day should not be known 
to anyone. Will you keep it secret 
for me?” 

Elsie stood surprised, and silent for a 
moment—then she gave her answer 
slowly, “ Yes, sir,—since you wish it.” 

“Thank you,” and Lillingstone held 
out his hand ; “ your promise is a great 
relief to me, for I know I can rely on 
you. You must frust me; for I can't 
give my reason just now. Do you think 
you can?” and he still held her hand 
while she whispered ‘“ Yes,” for they 
had stopped at the end of the lane 
where it opened on the fen. 


The tall reeds rustled in the evening 
breeze, and moved the water into lazy 
ripples, making the lilies quiver on the 
rosy stream: and the forget-me-nots, 
faint with the long hours of heat, let 
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fall a shower of blue petals, as the cur- 
rent swayed their slender stems. There 
was a sighing in the great trees, and 
whispering among the little flowers, as 
they woke from the sleep of the heavy 
day, and stirred with the life around 
them. 

Lillingstone’s strange request kept 
Elsie silent, and he did not care to 
speak. 

Suddenly she said, ‘‘I must go home 
now, and finish setting the house to 
rights before they come back.” Then 
pointing—“ You see that house behind 
the willows? Keep to the left after 
you've passed it, you can’t make a mis- 
take after that,” and before he had time 
to answer, she said, “Good-bye,” and 
set off towards home. 

When she went back to the cottage 
it was filled with twilight. Presently 
it would be disturbed by the tumult of 
fresh steps and voices. As she moved 
about the house, setting it in order, she 
was sorry that she must so soon efface 
all traces of his coming; he might 
forget, and she might never see him 
again. But she had no time to dream 
about this ; and before any of them had 
returned from their work, the needful 
preparations had been made, and there 
was no outward change to be seen. 


To be continued. 





4ENEAS SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI, 
POPE PIUS IL. 


PART I. 


Once, aud once only, in its history has 
the Papacy been identified with the gene- 
ral course of European literature and 
culture, and the experience of that epoch 
certainly does not encourage it to re- 
peat the experiment. The Renaissance 
came so suddenly, and came from so 
many sides at once, that the Papacy in 
its enfeebled condition at the time had 
no opportunity for really examining it, 
had lost its firm hold upon its old tra- 
ditions, and found itself committed to 
the new movement before it had weighed 
the consequences or really determined 
upon its policy. It was no longer the 


vigorous medieval power that had crushed 


the rising movements of the twelfth 
century, had cowed Abelard, had up- 
rooted the growing literature of Pro- 
vence, had stopped the political specu- 
lations of Arnold of Brescia, and had 
re-asserted its sway over the rebellious 
intellect of Europe ; but the Papacy of 
the Renaissance was the crippled power 
that emerged from the French captivity, 
the long schism, the bonds of the general 
councils,—emerged an object of general 
suspicion, degraded even in its own 
eyes, with no weapons but its own 
craftiness, with no aim but its own 
restoration, at all events in Italy, to 
decent respect, with no policy except 
that prevalent in Italy at the time—to 
promise everything asked, and perform 
as little as possible. 

Under such circumstances the Papacy 
was not disposed to add to its many 
enemies the men of the new learning : 
it stood in too great need of them. The 
reforming views of the Council of Con- 
stance had been supported by men of 
high reputation and great erudition, 
such as Gerson and D’Ailly. The 
Papacy must have similar champions on 
its side ; and it was useless in its hour 


of need to look for a deeper qualification 
than a power of writing elegant Latin 
prose. The rising scholars were only 
too ready to offer themselves to anyone 
who would appreciate their services: to 
minds exulting in the glories of anti- 
quity the enthusiasms and aspirations 
of the day mattered little ; culture had 
made them ambitious, and they longed 
for a sphere in which they might dis- 
tinguish themselves. They wanted 
money, if only to buy books: ought not 
the world to belong to the wise? But 
wisdom unfortunately was badly paid by 
those in power; the Popé was more 
likely to appreciate it than anyone else 
who had money to expend: and then 
at the Papal Court they might write 
letters in the style of Cicero, and his- 
tories in the style of Livy, and deliver 
orations equal to any of the great pro- 
ductions of antiquity on the occasion of 
every fresh arrival of ambassadors from 
a foreign prince. Hence came the 
alliance between the Papacy and the 
scholars of the Renaissance, by which 
Poggio, Leonardo Bruni, Guarino, and 
Francesco Filelfo were all Papal secre- 
taries. Even Laurentius Valla, in spite 
of his audacious use of criticism in 
proving the falsity of the Donation of 
Constantine, was pardoned after a slight 
apology ; and honest souls like Campano 
were rewarded for sprightly epigrams 
and jovial manners by bishoprics which 
they never visited, and whose revenues 
they thought needlessly encumbered by 
the obligation to wear a long and incon- 
venient garment and look solemn in 
public. 

The Papacy reaped for a while the 
advantages of this alliance. Rome, 
from the time of Nicolas V. to that 
of Leo X., was the literary and artistic 
capital of Europe ; the Popes recovered 
their external position, the open an- 
tagonism of France and Germany was 
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for a while extinguished, and the 
Papal revenues flowed in securely ; 
but these advantages were bought by 
a heavy price. Rome, given up to 
art and literature, ceased to have 
much care for religion; and Erasmus 
was startled to find in Rome that no 
one was considered to be in the fashion 
who did not hold some false or erroneous 
opinion about the dogmas of the Church, 
that the Cardinals made oath “by the 
immortal gods,” and proved the souls of 
men and beasts to be the same. The 
Papacy, which had so long held fast to 
the orthodox faith at all hazards, had 
now fallen victim to a heresy worse 
than any she had in former times com- 
bated—the heresy of the Renaissance. 
It needed the voice of Luther and the 
defection of half Christendom to rouse 
Rome from its refined sensualism, and 
bring back the old severe rigid system 
which won new victories and put forth 
new strength in the Counter-Refor- 
mation. 

The most characteristic personage in 
the history of the Papacy during the 
Renaissance period is without doubt 
/£Eneas Sylvius Bartolomeus Piccolomini, 
Pope Pius II. Born in 1405 at Cor- 
signano, a little village near Siena, of 
an old noble family, which had decayed 
owing to the democratic movement of 
medizval Italy, he made his way in the 
world solely by his own abilities and 
tact—a veritable Gil Blas of the Middle 
Ages, who saw that the world was all 
before him, and was determined to use it 
for his own ends, In early life he had 
little to help him, as he was one of a 
family of eighteen, and in his youth 
worked with his own hands in the few 
fields his father still possessed ; but his 
brothers and sisters died except two, and 
at the age of eighteen Aneas, the 
only surviving son, left home to study 
law in Siena. Law, however, was dis- 
tasteful to him, and his ambition soared 
higher than an advocate’s gown: he 
preferred general literature, and was an 
unceasing student of the classics—nay, 
he even managed to scrape together 
money to go for a little while to Flo- 
rence andattend the lectures of Francesco 
Filelfo. He obtained a reputation in 
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Siena by writing Latin love poems, and 
by other small literary efforts, and so 
when he had reached the age of twenty- 
six he was recommended as a clever 
young man, well fitted to fill the post 
of secretary to Domenico da Capranica, 
who was passing through Siena on his 
way to Basle, where the Council had 
just begun to sit. Capranica had a 
complaint against the new Pope, 
Eugenius IV., who had refused to con- 
firm him in a cardinalate conferred by 
his predecessor. 

/Eneas was delighted to leave Siena 
and plunge into the great world of 
politics; and his first experiences at 
Basle showed his penetrating mind the 
path to success. He found the Council 
full of needy adventurers and place- 
hunters, men of culture like himself, 
who hoped in these troubled times to 
turn their wits to good purpose, and 
reap advantages which quiet days 
would never have put within their reach. 
There were undoubtedly many worthy 
and high-minded men who were the 
chief movers of the Council, but still 
the efforts for reform rested upon no 
sure foundation, since the whole move- 
ment was little more than a rising of 
the ecclesiastical aristocracy against the 
Papal monarchy, stimulated by the 
ordinary aristocratic desire to share the 
monarch’s plunder. Hence, in spite of 
the efforts of many honourable men, the 
question at issue between the Pope and 
the Council soon became a struggle who 
should get the larger share in a general 
scramble for Church patronage. 

Eneas soon learned to estimate the 
Council at its true value, and also had 
opportunities of studying the con- 
dition of Europe generally. Between 
the years 1432-55 he was in the service 
of various masters, with whom he visited 
almost every country in Europe—saw 
the weakness of Germany by attending a 
Diet at Frankfort, learned the exhaustion 
of France after its English wars, and 
admired the power of Burgundy and 
the wealth of Flanders; saw the bar- 
barism of Scotland ; travelled in disguise 
from Newcastle to London in company 
of a justice in eyre, who little knew 
to whom he was revealing his views 
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on English politics and his complaints 
against the feeble Henry VI. ; in Italy 
also he learned the policy of Filippo 
Maria Visconti of Milan, and saw the 
immense influence of Niccolo Piccinino, 
the great leader of condottieri. So in 
1436 he came back to Basle an expert 
in intrigue, and with a reputation which 
was sure to be of service. 

/Eneas himself gives an instance of 
the Council’s zeal for reform. He had 
managed to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of the Archbishop of Milan, 
who showed his appreciation of his 
elegant Latinity by conferring on him, 
though still a layman, a canonry in the 
church of San Ambrogio at Milan. For 
this irregular appointment the dispensa- 
tion of the Council was necessary : true, 
the Council professed to be engaged in 
putting down such irregularities, and 
attacked nothing more fiercely than Papal 
dispensations ; but AEneas was a worthy 
man who had done good service to the 
Council—it was hard to refuse one who 
had such good capacities for business, so 
pleasant a manner, such ready tact, a 
happy way of glozing over difficulties 
and settling disputes ; finally, the charm- 
ing modesty and graceful deference of 
his speech quite decided the matter: 
“T ask nothing which may be contrary 
to your honour: I would prefer your 
favour, Fathers, without possession of 
the canonry, to acapitular election with 
full possession.” What wonder that a 
universal murmur of applause followed 
this delightful compliment, and “Eneas’ 
adversaries were not even allowed to 
speak ? 

This was /Eneas’s first taste of eccle- 
siastical preferments: as yet he had no 
intention of taking orders. He lived in 
a small circle of humanists, and we know 
from his letters to his friends that his 
life at this time was one of the grossest 
sensuality. It was in fact the utter 
and unrestrained character of his in- 
dulgences, unredeemed by any noble 
feeling,' that saved him from the fatal 
crime of marriage, by which so many of 
the early humanists, before they clearly 
saw their way in life, were unfortunate 

1 * Plures vidi amavique feeminas quarum 
exinde potitus magnum suscepi tedium.” 
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enough to cut themselves off from the 
golden road of clerical preferment. 
Principles, Eneas had none: his Basle 
speeches are eloquent, suave, and empty. 
When the breach between the Pope and 
Council openly broke out, and they 
excommunicated one another, A®neas, 
bound by his canonry to the Council, 
composed tractates, pronounced scathing 
invectives, and wrote scurrilous libels 
against the Pope ; although, as he says 
in his first letter of retractation, “I was 
like a young bird that had escaped from 
the University of Siena, and knew 
nothing either of the manners of the 
Curia or the life of Eugenius.” He 
was a literary adventurer, ready to 
turn his pen to the best account. 

In this respect he was merely a repre- 
sentative of the general character of the 
early Renaissance, which was a reac- 
tion against scholasticism, against the 
monkery and bigotry of the Middle 
Ages. It was of little consequence 
what side was taken, what principles 
supported—all were equally unim- 
portant to the man of culture—he 
must only be careful to act in a be- 
coming way in public, and express 
himself in good Latin. It is very 
characteristic that 2neas, after he be- 
came Pope, still made no effort to stop 
the publication of the more immoral of 
his youthful letters, or of his novel 
“Lucretia and Euryalus;”’ the entire 
series was revised by him in his later 
days, and all were allowed to descend to 
posterity together. Pope Pius, it is 
true, wrote a letter of penitence, to be 
published with the rest. He wrote 
them, he says, when he was young in 
years and in mind—(yet “ Lucretia and 
Euryalus” was written when he was 
forty)—they contain moral and edifying 
doctrines, to those who will use them 
aright. “What we wrote in our youth 
about love, avoid it, O men, despise it. 
Follow what we now say, and believe 
the old man more than the youth. Re- 
gard not the layman higher than the 
priest. Reject neas; receive Pius” 
(“ AEneam rejicite; Pium suscipite”). 
Really, these letters were among the 
most popular that Aineas wrote, and he 
was proud of them ; his literary fame 
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required their circulation : as humanist 
he could justify them by many excel- 
lent parallels from antiquity ; as Pope 
he made a decent apology for them. 

/Eneas was prepared to turn his hand 
to anything: he wrote love-verses ; he 
delivered speeches; he was even ap- 
pointed by the Archbishop of Milan 
to preach a sermon in honour of St. 
Ambrose. The theologians were indig- 
nant at this preference of a layman, 
but the majority of the Council pre- 
ferred the more sparkling style and 
lively manner of A®neas, and listened, 
he tells us, “‘ with wondrous attention.” 
He wrote a history of the Council of 
Basle in the style of Cesar's Commen- 
taries, and dialogues in defence of its 
principles after the style of Cicero’s 
“Tusculans.” If it were possible to 
satisfy everybody, A2neas would try and 
do so. 

By this means he obtained a secure 
position at Basle, and held many offices 
in the Council; but Basle day by day 
became a less important place, and a 
less satisfactory ticld for a man of 
ability who wished to succeed. The 
Council had sat so long and done so little 
that it began to lose prestige. In 1438 
France withdrew, and settled its own 
Church Reform by the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion of Bourges, while Germany at the 
same time proclaimed itself neutral be- 
tween Pope and Council. The assem- 
bled Fathers of Basle ventured, when it 
was now too late, upon a decisive step : 
they brought their conflict with Euge- 
nius to an issue by deposing him, and 
elected in his stead Amadeus, the re- 
tired Duke of Savoy, in the hope that 
his name and political influence would 
win back to the Council the allegiance 
of the princes of Europe. But they 
were doomed to disappointment, for 
Felix V. was too unused to ecclesiastical 
matters to act the Pope to the satisfac- 
tion of those around him, and was too 
skilled in the ways of the world to 
spend his {money without a due re- 
turn. The place-hunters of Basle found 
that they would have to maintain their 
Pope instead of receiving from him ; he 
refused to rob his children of their 
inheritance, and the various national 


Churches showed no disposition to give 
him so much recognition as to confer a 
right over their revenues. Under these 
sad circumstances, the Council began to 
thin daily. A&neas, though he was made 
Pope Felix’s secretary, thought he had 
better move elsewhere; and, accord- 
ingly, while on an embassy to Frederic 
of Germany, he contrived to produce a 
favourable impression on the bishop of 
Chiemsee, by whom Frederic was in- 
duced to confer upon him the honour of 
crowning him Poet with his own hand. 
It was an odd distinction, and would 
be little understood by the Germans. 
Frederic himself cared little about 
poetry, and Zneas certainly was not 
a poet; but it pleased his vanity to 
think that his talents were now appre- 
ciated, and he transferred himself from 
the service of Felix to that of Frederic, 
as clerk in the Imperial Chancery. He 
is not ashamed to account for his conduct 
later: “When all were leaving Felix 
and refusing to recognize his Papacy, I 
betook myself to the Emperor Frederic ; 
for I did not wish to change directly 
from one side to the other.” A‘neas 
wished to get a good position in Ger- 
many, and use it as a vantage-ground 
from which to reconcile himself decently 
with the Papacy, and even gain its 
gratitude. So at the age of thirty-seven 
Eneas left Basle, and went into Germany 
as a prophet of culture. At first he was 
bitterly disappointed. He writes soon 
after his arrival, in utter despair, to a 
friend: “Here must I live and die, 
without relations, without friends, 
without acquaintances, without any 
conversation with you and my other 
friends. Would that I had never seen 
Basle, for then I would have died in my 
own land, and laid my head on my 
parent’s bosom. Now I may say I am 
as good as dead, for my life does not 
differ from Ovid’s when he lived in 
banishment in the land of Tomi.” The 
Emperor took no notice of him ; he was 
merely a clerk in the Chancery ; he was 
disgusted with the German manners of 
his fellow-clerks, and they were dis- 
gusted by his morals; even his talents 
were not appreciated, for he wrote a 
comedy in the style of Terence, 
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which only increased their contempt for 
his moral character. But Aneas was 
supported in his trials. ‘‘ Many things 
there are which compel us to persevere, 
but nothing more powerfully than am- 
bition, which, rivalling charity, truly 
beareth all things, however grievous, 
that it may attain to the honours of 
this world and the praise of men. If 
we were humble and laboured to gain 
our own souls rather than hunt after 
vain-glory, few of us indeed would 
endure such annoyances.” Under the 
influence of these feelings Zneas wrote 
his most popular treatise, “On the 
Miseries of Courtiers,” in which he de- 
tails with querulous humour all the 
grievances ot his position, from the in- 
gratitude of the prince to the sordour of 
the table-cloths and the hardness of the 
black bread. But hardest to bear of all 
is the contempt shown towards litera- 
ture : “In the courts of princes literary 
knowledge is held a crime ; and great is 
the grief of men of letters when they 
find themselves universally despised, 
and see the most important matters 
managed, not to say mismanaged, by 
blockheads who cannot tell the numbers 
of their fingers and toes.” 

But presently things looked more 
bright to him, for he gained the favour 
of Gaspar Schlick, the Chancellor, a man 
who had risen by his own talents, and 
who was opposed to the aristocratic 
party at court. Schlick knew the value 
of the keen-eyed Italian in watching 
court intrigues and letting him know 
about them ; and there are many letters 
of Zneas to Schlick, which show how 
acutely he could serve his patron. And 
so, through Schlick’s favour, AZneas be- 
came better known at the court, and his 
talents consequently were more appre- 
ciated. The young Sigismund, Duke 
of Austria, a boy of seventeen, under 
Frederic’s guardianship, asks A2neas to 
write him a Latin love-letter, which he 
does with an appropriate address on the 
uses of love and literature and the con- 
nection between the two. Now, too, he 
wrote his very questionable novel of 
“ Lucretia and Euryalus.” His private 
life seems still to be one of unprincipled 

self-gratification. 
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But meanwhile, in his ecclesiastical 
opinions, A®neas is slowly feeling his 
way round to that side which he sees will 
ultimately prevail ; at present he wishes 
to follow his masters and be neutral. 
His letters consequently utter sentiments 
favourable to Eugenius or to Basle, or 
expressive of entire indifference, as he 
may think most convenient; but his 
purpose is fixed to make the best of his 
position and take no false step. ‘The 
whole of Christendom,” he writes to a 
friend, “favours Eugenius. Germany 
only is divided, though I could wish to 
see her united, and so adapt myself to 
her; for I regard this nation as very im- 
portant, since it is not influenced by 
fear, but by its own caprice or judg- 
ment. To whichever side the King and 
the Electors incline, thither will my 
little soul follow them ; for I may not 
trust myself more than others.” He 
professes in another letter the most 
fervent intention of following his 
master: “You know that I serve a 
neutral prince, who, holding the middle 
course, strives after reconciliation. It 
is not right for servants to wish other 
than their master’s will. I will win 
the king’s favour ; I will obey the king, 
will follow him where he will; I will 
oppose him in nothing; I will meddle 
with nothing that does not concern 
me. I am a foreigner ; my purpose is 
to act the part of Gnatho: what they 
say, I say ; what they deny, I deny. If 
they act wisely, they shall enjoy the 
praise ; if foolishly, they shall bear the 
disgrace. I envy no man’s glory, and 
wish to grieve over no man’s infamy.” 

But Eneas soon had reasons for taking 
a keener interest in Church affairs. His 
patron Schlick wished to get the 
bishopric of Frising for his brother, 
but the canons elected another. Schlick, 
however, did not despair ; the bishopric 
might be obtained from others than the 
canons, and so he turned his attention 
to Pope Eugenius in the hope of secur- 
ing what he wanted by his means. It 
entirely suited AZneas’s plans to follow 
his master in this ; by securing the re- 
cognition of Eugenius in Germany, he 
would obtain a strong hold upon the 
gratitude of Rome, and Rome was the 
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only patron from whom a man of 
ability could gain substantial rewards. 
Eneas was now past middle age : he had 
laboured hard and caught very little ; for 
a small canonry at Aspach in the Tyrol 
was all he had to eke out his scanty 
salary as secretary. Politics, he now 
clearly saw, would never lead him to 
distinction or riches in Germany ; the 
Church alone could give him wealth ; 
the Pope only could restore him to his 
native Italy, and confer upon him that 
position which he deserved. To take 
orders, be reconciled to the Pope, and, if 
possible, command his gratitude, were 
now the objects of Aineas’s policy. 

The first of these was tolerably easy, 
as the conscientious objections which 
/Eneas had felt in his early days had 
now disappeared. The fire of youth 
had burnt out, and his hair was now 
turning grey. The worship of Bacchus, 
he wrote to a friend, pleased him more 
than that of Venus; he had become 
practically convinced of the ill effects 
of his former follies, and wrote letters 
of sound moral advice to his friends. 
There was nothing in his religious 
opinions to hinder him from becoming 
a good servant of the Church. He had 
always had strong religious feelings ; 
while a boy at Siena he had been so 
deeply moved by the preaching of 
Father Bernardino as to wish to become 
a monk, and in Scotland he had shown 
his thankfulness for an escape from 
shipwreck by making a painful pilgrim- 
age of ten miles barefoot to a shrine of the 
Virgin. Nor had he any temptation to 
be free-thinking in his opinions : but he 
regarded religious opinions and religious 
observances as the especial province of 
the priesthood, and thought that others 
need not be troubled with them. At the 
end of his dialogues on the Basle Coun- 
cil, he gives his opinion that men of 
letters ought not to be disturbed by the 
sound of so many church-bells, and 
ought to be reckoned good Christians 
without being required to take so many 
hours from their studies for religious 
services. Aineas was never accused of 
unorthodoxy: he had reformed his 
morals, and so at the age of forty he felt 
he could conscientiously take orders, 


“T have a piece of news for you,” he 
writes, “that will surprise you. Iam 
now a sub-deacon—a thing I once used 
to shudder at. But the light-minded- 
ness that grows amongst laymen has now 
left me, and there is nothing I love so 
much as the priesthood.” 

Eneas next entered upon the career 
on which his political fame is founded, 
and became the means of bringing back 
to the Papacy the still neutral German 
Church. He was a bold man to under- 
take an embassy to Pope Eugenius, 
whom he had covered with every kind 
of infamy, and against whom he had 
brought to bear every kind of argument 
three years before. When he reached 
Siena, his relatives besought him not to 
venture into Rome. AZneas answered 
with dignity that the Emperor’s ambassa- 
dor need have no fear; he knew, how- 
ever, that he had a more effectual title 
to the Pope’s consideration. After 
being privately assured of his accept- 
ance, he made in public a decent apo- 
logy to Eugenius: he had gone astray, 
but who had not? He had acted for 
the glory of God and of the Church, 
and now mature reflection had brought 
change of mind. Eugenius assured him 
of forgiveness, and the secret negotia- 
tions were commenced. 

The task which Eneas had undertaken 
was a hard one, and the bargain which 
he negotiated was most scandalous : 
partly for ready money, partly for rights 
to spoil the German Church, Frederic 
sold the German obedience. Still it was 
a hard matter to win over the indepen- 
dent and strongly national feeling of 
the Electors, who despised Frederic’s 
feebleness and were repelled by the mo- 
nastic sternness of Eugenius. ®neas, 
however, succeeded: he cajoled the 
king; he bribed the Archbishop of 
Mainz ; and on the night before the final 
vote of the Diet he ventured to alter 
with his own hand the Pope’s instruc- 
tions to his Legates, so as to make them 
just endurable to the Electors’ ears. By 
this means he secured a majority for 
the Pope, and hurried at once to Rome 
to have the matter formally settled. 

The Pope was ill in bed, and wished 
before he died to see this lingering 
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quarrel brought to an end. Against 
the wish of the Cardinals he signed 
the Provisions a few days before his 
death, and almost the last act of his 
eventful pontificate was to confer on 
/Eneas the bishopric of Trieste. Aineas 
had well earned his reward, and had 
gained what was of equal importance to 
him, a claim to the remembrance of 
posterity. He had given the last blow to 
the Basle Council, to the anti-pope Felix, 
to the rebellion of Germany against 
the Papacy: he had not lived in vain. 
But Aineas, like all great men, was not 
at once appreciated. The successor of 
Eugenius, Tommaso Parentucelli, Pope 
Nicolas V., was a high-minded and 
honourable man, entirely devoted to 
study; of an excitable temperament, 
which, under the burden of the Papacy, 
led him into excess in wine ; choleric 
even to his friends, self-willed, with a 
contempt for the intrigues of the Curia, 
and a desire to make the Papacy the 
centre of European learning. To a man 
of such aims and of such a character 
“fneas, whom he had well known in 
his youthful days, must have seemed 
the most contemptible of men; and 
though Nicolas was compelled to use 
his services, he never trusted him. 
/Eneas was sent back to Germany, 
where he had leisure to write letters of 
recantation and apology for his former 
life and opinions; and was obliged, 
sorely against his will, to apply himself 
again to German politics. 

His talents were there principally 
employed in arranging Frederic’s mar- 
riage, and preparing for his journey to 
Rome to receive the Imperial Crown. 
His account of the proceedings in which 
he took part gives us a strange picture 
of the feebleness of Frederic and the sus- 
picions of the Italians. neas went 
to Siena to await there the coming 
of Leonora of Portugal, Frederic’s 
betrothed bride: the people of Siena 
were afraid at the presence of their in- 
fluential countryman ; they feared that 
he would plot some revolution in their 
Republic ; and A&neas found it prudent 
to retire to the port of Talamone, where 
he spent sixty days in tedious expecta- 
tion. Frederic met his bride in Siena, 
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whose citizens, in spite of their former 
fears, testified their loyalty in a pain- 
fully modern way. ‘They erected after- 
wards a marble column as a perpetual 
memorial to posterity, that the Em- 
peror who came from the East, and 
the Empress who came from the West, 
there first encountered one another.” 
But neas had not only to make loyal 
speeches ; he had also to exert himself 
to keep the Pope from being at the last 
moment terrified at the thought of the 
possible consequence of receiving so 
powerful a guest in his rebellious city. 
Nicolas tried to put off the coronation, 
but /Eneas stoutly resisted; he wrote 
that he marvelled at this sudden change 
of the Apostolic mind : that it was not 
honourable for the Pope to withdraw 
from his promise. Nicolas was com- 
forted by his guarantee of Frederic’s 
good behaviour, and the ceremony 
passed off without any disturbance. 
Eneas appeared on that occasion as 
the Emperor’s chief adviser, and rumour 
began to destine him to the Cardinalate. 

But soon a new and grander interest 
was opened to AEneas, one to which his 
fame is permanently attached. The 
news of the danger of Constantinople 
from the Turks (1453) caused a sensa- 
tion throughout Europe. Frederic was 
glad to be brought into prominence as 
the head of Christendom : he was con- 
temptible enough as the head of Ger- 
many. The Pope, though he felt he 
was really powerless, was glad to have a 
chance of having grants made by the faith- 
ful, and “Turk taxes” imposed, which 
he could well spend in rebuilding Rome 
and enriching the Vatican Library which 
he had just founded. But the human- 
ists, above all others, took up the cause 
with avidity, partly from real sympathy 
with the Greeks, many of whom they 
knew, and some of them had visited 
Constantinople ; but very greatly from 
the fact that here was an opportunity 
opened to them for eloquent appeals 
and fierce invective: they had a great 
capacity for writing, and hailed with 
delight any subject that admitted of 
classical treatment. The Turk litera- 
ture, begun by Poggio, and continued 
by Filelfo and Aineas, with a crowd of 
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imitators, makes by itself almost a 
library. A®neas breaks forth at once 
into a wail: “ What shall I say about 
the innumerable books at Constantinople 
not yet known to the Latins? Alas! 
how many names of famous men will 
perish! It will be a second death to 
Homer: a second dissolution to Plato. 
Where now shall we look for great 
philosophers or poets? The fountain 
of the Muses is choked up.” But the 
impression on /Eneas’s mind was not a 
mere passing one: the idea of delivering 
Europe from the Turks took hold upon 
him, and became a real part of his object 
in life. At first he furbished up his 
eloquence, and delivered polished Latin 
speeches at German Diets, to incite 
them to support the Emperor in the 
crusade; but the Germans were not 
so satisfied either with Emperor or 
Pope as to hand themselves over un- 
conditionally to their guidance. They 
raised inconvenient questions about 
reform both in Church and State, which 
it required all AZneas’s ingenuity to ward 
off. Juckily the Diet was brought to 
an end by the Pope’s deatli, as it was 
thought the questions might be better 
raised with the new Pope. Alfonso 
Borja, Pope Calixtus IIL, an old, bed- 
ridden man of the age of 77, had all the 
fire and violence of his native land: as 
a Spaniard he hated the Moslem, and a 
crusade was the main object of his pon- 
tificate. Eneas tricked the discontented 
Electors of Germany by selling to the 
new Pope, in the Emperor’s name, the 
German obedience, at the price of his 
own cardinalate. The wily Italian was, 
indeed, too clever for the clumsy Ger- 
mans. This is the third time that he 
has led the feeble Frederic as he thought 
fit, and has sacrificed the interests of 
the German Church, which he was sent 
to represent, to the requirements of his 
own ambition. AZneas, however, did not 
at once gain his reward, as the Pope 
had so many nephews and Spanish 
grandees to provide for. It was not 
till December 1456 that A2neas with 
delight left the uncongenial atmosphere 
of Germany, where for twelve years he 
had felt himself a stranger and a so- 
journer, and with decent expressions of 
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his own unworthiness hastened to Rome, 
“the Cardinal’s only country,” as he 
called it. 

At Rome, however, he soon found 
that a poor Cardinal, who was not of 
royal or papal blood, had no chance 
of taking up an independent position. 
“Eneas strove desperately to make the 
most of his connection with Germany, 
and attain to political importance at the 
Papal Court. But German affairs had 
now ceased to be of consequence ; the 
Pope cared little for general politics, 
and was devoted solely to two objects— 
a crusade, and provision for his nephews. 
The restored Papacy had lost all its 
medieval grandeur and its old tradi- 
tions ; its policy was directed by the 
personal interests or caprices of the indi- 
vidual Popes, who were more bent on 
advancing their relatives than promoting 
the interests of Christendom. So one 
Pope undid the work of another. 
Calixtus tore the splendid bindings 
from the books which Nicolas had col- 
lected, and sold them for the purposes 
of a crusade: and the old friends and 
advisers of Nicolas had no weight with 
Calixtus, who was entirely under the 
influence of his nephews: so that the 
Borjas ruled in Rome, and the Cardinals 
who could not submit to them must 
seek refuge elsewhere. neas accepted 
this position, and entered at once into 
close intimacy with Cardinal Rodrigo 
Borja, afterwards infamous as Pope 
Alexander VI. When he was away 
from Rome, AZneas watched over his 
interests, and tried his best to share 
equally all vacant benefices between 
himself and his friend. It is quite 
touching to read of the sad disappoint- 
ments they sometimes met with. ‘As 
regards benefices,” writes A‘neas, “J 
will take care both for you and me. 
But we have been deceived by false 
reports. He who we heard had died in 
Niirnberg was here the other day and 
dined with me. So, too, the Bishop of 
Toul, who was said to have died at 
Neustadt in Austria, has returned in 
good health. But still I will keep 
my eyes open if any benefice shall fall 
vacant.” 

That AEneas was a poor man was cer- 
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tainly not his own fault in the first 
instance, and was one which he strove 
his best toamend. He procured from 
the Pope a monstrous grant of a general 
reservation of benefices to the value of 
2,000 ducats in Germany, and his letters 
show the greatest eagerness to fill up 
the amount as soon as possible. But 
Eneas did not trust to the slow means 
of wealth to gain importance at Rome. 
He had learned the art of winning over 
men; had learned from the necessities 
of his early years how injudicious it was 
to make an enemy, how easy it was to 
make himself agreeable. So among all 
the different parties, and all the personal 
animosities of the Roman Court, A‘neas 
managed to move with graceful sweet- 
ness, never took up the enmities of a 
party with which he might ally him- 
self, and refused to give offence to any- 
one; he corresponds even with the 
absent Cardinals in a tone of good- 
natured friendliness. 

And for this Aineas was recompensed ; 
for on the death of Calixtus (1458) it 
became obvious to the Italians that the 
only candidate who was sufficiently un- 
objectionable to have any chance against 
Estouteville, Cardinal of Rouen, who 
had the French influence and his own 
great wealth in his favour, was Piccolo- 
mini, Cardinal of Siena. There were 
eighteen Cardinals present at the con- 
clave: two-thirds of the votes were 
necessary for an election. On the 
second scrutiny it was found /Zneas 
had nine votes, Estouteville only six. 
The assembled Cardinals proceeded 
then to try the method of vote ‘by 
accession,” as it was called. “They 
sat all in their places, silent and pale, 
as though they had been rapt by the 
Holy Ghost. No one for some time 
spoke or opened his mouth; no one 
moved any member of his body except 
his eyes, which he cast on various 
sides. Wondrous was the silence, won- 
drous the appearance of the men; no 
voice was heard, no motion seen.” Then 

todrigo Borja, who had not yet voted, 
rose and said, “I accede to the Cardinal 
of Siena.” Then another Cardinal did 
likewise ; one vote only was wanted, 
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and that not long. Cardinal Colonna 
rose, “I too accede to the Sienese, and 
make him Pope.” The Cardinals with 
one impulse threw themselves at A2neas’s 
feet: he was clad in the white papal 
robe, and asked by what name he would 
be called. “ Pius,” he answered at once, 
with Virgilian reminiscence. “Sum Pius 
/Eneas fama super zethera notus.” Again 
the Cardinals adored him before the 
altar; then the election was announced 
to the people from a window. The people, 
according to the old custom, ran and 
pillaged the house of the late Cardinal : 
all Pius’s books and works of art were 
lost to him: but he had one source of 
wicked satisfaction—the Cardinal of Ge- 
noa suffered equally, for many in the 
crowd confounded the cry “ Il Senese” 
with “Il Genovese,” and both were pil- 
laged to make sure. 

Thus ineas had gained the highest 
position in Europe solely by his own 
talents and endeavours. By steady per- 
severance he had climbed the ladder of 
preferment; he had always shouted with 
the majority, had never spoken publicly 
on the unpopular side, had never made 
an enemy where he could avoid it, had 
managed that his own interest should 
coincide with that of his patron, had 
had a soul above mere vulgar consistency, 
had always been prominent, yet never 
too pronounced, except at Basle, when 
his blood was young, and then he had 
promptly repaired the error and avoided 
it for the future. And for all this self- 
denial he had his reward when the Car- 
dinals whom he had cajoled kissed his 
feet, their hearts bursting with envy, 
and hailed him Successor of the Apostle. 
Nor had Aneas gained his position with- 
out long and severe toil: “ For five-and 
twenty years,” he said to the Cardinal 
of Pavia in language modelled after St. 
Paul, “I have wetted with my sweat 
almost the whole Christian world ; 
tossed by tempests, bitten by frosts, 
scorched by the summer-heats, plun- 
dered by brigands, cast into prisons, 
led twenty times to the gates of death.” 
In truth, without any need of hyper- 
boles, few men have combined the 
labours of practical politics with assi- 
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duous study and constant literary pro- 
duction to so great a degree as did 
fEneas. He had always been a diligent 
student ; at Basle, in his days of youth- 
ful frivolity, the boon companion who 
shared his room used to rail from his 
bed at Aineas, who pored over some 
classic ; and the habits which he formed 
early were never lost. It is astonishing 
to see how many varied interests he re- 
tained amid all the bustle of his schem- 
ing life ; his mind was always active and 
keen, and it was natural to him to give 
a literary expression to every thought 
that occurred to him, and every piece of 
knowledge that he gained. Even the 
Basle edition of 1571, which contains 
his works in nearly eleven hundred folio 
pages, does not contain nearly all he 
wrote ; many additions have been pub- 
lished separately, many of his produc- 
tions are yet in manuscript, and much 
that he wrote has been entirely lost. Of 
his poems we have very few left, and 
they are insignificant ; of his carefully 
prepared speeches we only have a few, 
yet they fill three volumes 4to. Of his 
letters we have more than five hundred ; 
besides this, he wrote pamphlets on 
theology, philosophy, and even natural 
history ; for there exists in manuscript 
a treatise of his “ About the Nature of 
the Horse.” His mind was perfectly 
encyclopedic ; he seems to have had a 
perfect passion for seeing everything and 
writing about it; he had very little 
choice of subject, but turned his clear 
and polished intellect to anything which 
the varied fortunes of his life from time 
to time brought before him: hence it 
comes that his fame is chiefly that of a 
letter-writer and historian, for he lived 
through so many important events, and 
has described them so fully, that his 
writings are a most valuable contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the age in 
which he lived. At Basle he wrote a 
history of the Council ; in Germany he 
wrote a history of Frederic II1: when 
sent on an embassy to Bohemia, he 
wrote a history of that country: but 
what impresses us most with his keen- 


ness and justness of observation is his 
interest in geography, and the ease with 
which he connects geography and his- 
tory together. He describes the position 
and the objects of interest in every town 
he has visited: he never sees a ruin 
but he acquaints himself with its his- 
tory, and so round this desire to keep 
his eyes open his knowledge grew. His 
literary style is a transcript of his mental 
qualities: it is not a struggle after 
polished Latinity, like that of many of 
his contemporaries ; it often falls into 
barbarisms, but it is always easy, flow- 
ing, and clear. Aneas, whose vanity 
did not overpower his criticism on his 
own works, says of himself: “ My style 
of writing is unpolished and bald, but 
it is frank, and without trappings. I 
never write with labour, because I do 
not stretch after things which are too 
high for me, and which I do not know, 
but what I have learned I write.” 

There is no one whose life, regarded 
as a combination of literature and poli- 
tics, exhibits more forcibly the simple 
mental! freshness and overpowering thirst 
for knowledge which is the chief cha- 
racteristic of the scholars of the age. 
With childlike eagerness and curiosity 
/Eneas went forth to investigate the 
world ; he took it just as he found it, 
and described it without a tinge of 
pedantry. He looked back with only 
slight remorse upon his early failures 
and mistakes, for he had always made 
the best of things as he found them, 
and he had always learned wisdom from 
every fresh experience. 

The Papacy at least might claim the 
praise of adapting itself to the time. 
When Francesco Sforza ruled at Milan, 
and Cosmo de Medici was moulding 
Florence ; when Alfonso of Arragon had 
established his learned court at Naples, 
and France was preparing for the rule of 
Louis XI., where could the Papacy find 
a happier mixture of culture and policy, 
of the wiliness of the serpent with the 
harmlessness of the dove, than in AZneas 
Sylvius, Cardinal of Siena? 

M. Creicuton, 





HYMN FOR ADVENT. 


THe accompanying Hymn is offered as a sequel to the two which have 
already appeared in this Magazine (April 1870) on the Ascension and the Trans- 
figuration. The first four stanzas run parallel to the Gospels of the four Sundays 
in Advent, and the two last to the Gospels and Epistles of Christmas. 


Tue Lord is come! On Syrian soil, 
The Child of poverty and toil— 

The Man of Sorrows, born to know 
Each varying shade of human woe : 
His joy, His glory to fulfil, 

In earth and heav’n, His Father's will ; 
On lonely mount, by festive board, 

On bitter cross,—despis’d, ador’d. 


The Lord is come! Dull hearts to wake, 
He speaks, as never man yet spake, 

The Truth which makes His servants free, 
The Royal Law of Liberty. 

Though heav’n and earth shall pass away, 
His living words our spirits stay, 

And from His treasures, new and old, 

Th’ eternal mysteries unfold. 


The Lord is come! With joy behold 
The gracious signs, declar’d of old ; 

The ear that hears, the eye that sees, 

The sick restored to health and ease ; 
The poor, that from their low estate 

Are rous’d to seek a nobler fate ; 

The minds with doubt and dread possess’d, 
That find in Him their perfect rest. 


The Lord is come! The world’s great stage 
Begins a better, brighter age : 
The old gives place unto the new ; 
The false retires before the true ; 
A progress that shall never tire, 
A central heat of sacred fire, 
A hope that soars beyond the tomb, 
Reveal that Christ has truly come. 
K 2 
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Hymn for Advent. 


The Lord is come! In Him we trace 

The fulness of God’s Truth and Grace ; 
Throughout those words and acts divine 
Gleams of th’ Eternal splendour shine ; 
And from His inmost Spirit flow, 

As from a height of sunlit snow, 

The rivers of perennial life 

To heal and sweeten Nature’s strife. 


The Lord is come! In ev'ry heart, 

Where Truth and Mercy claim a part ; 

In every land where Right is Might, 

And deeds of darkness shun the light ; 

In every church, where Faith and Love 
Lift earthward thoughts to things above ; 
In every holy, happy home, 

We bless Thee, Lord, that Thou hast come! 


A. P. STANLey. 
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THE RIVER PO. 


BY A. C. RAMSAY, F.R.S., F.G.S., ETC, ETC., DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF 
THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 


THE year now rapidly drawing to a close 
has been one of the most rainy on record, 
and men count by tens of years the 
times since the flooded rivers deluged 
the meadows in the manner they have 
done in the year 1872. In places the 
rain-gauges have overflowed, and the 
actual amount of rainfall for a time 
has been unknown. All the rivers of 
Scotland, of the north and middle of 
England, and of Ireland, have risen 
high above their normal autumnal 
levels, and are out and abroad across 
the meadows, forming good-sized lakes 
where cattle used to browse; while 
hedges and trees, and in Ireland nume- 
rous haycocks, stand drearily in the 
unassuaged waters. All the lakes in 
Ireland are brimful, and rivers usually 
tranquil pour along in turbid floods. 
As yet, however, in our islands, 
excepting the damaged harvest, no 
special calamities on a large scale are 
on record ; it is chiefly from Italy that 
we hear of the devastating effects of 
rivers that have escaped beyond their 
banks, and especially of the Po. 

The Po in its behaviour may be looked 
upon as a typical river, the sources of 
which are fed by the “aged snows” of 
the Alps, and by the heavy rains of the 
Apennines. Every river has a definite 
geographical and geological history, often 
possible to be more or less unravelled 
by qualified inquirers who may take the 
pains ; and of all the rivers of Europe, 
perhaps few have a more interesting 
history than the Po. 

Above Ferrara, where the Po receives 
the last, of its affluents, it drains an area 
of 26,789 miles, of which 15,852 miles 
consist of mountain lands, and 10,937 


of land comparatively flat. As every- 
one knows, it runs from west to east, 
through many a city famous in story, 
across the great plains of 

“. . . . fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant garden of great Italy,” 

till at last, charged thick with sedi- 
ment, it passes onward through the 
mouths that intersect its muddy delta 
into the Adriatic. In this great valley, 
now so fertile, it has run for far more 
thousands of years than man can yet 
venture to attempt to number, though 
perhaps the time may come when even 
that feat may be attempted. 

Long before the historic period, tens 
of thousands of years ago, but which 
geologists call recent, the great valley 
was an arm of the sea; for beneath the 
gravels and alluvia that form the soils 
of Piedmont and Lombardy, sea-shells 
of living species are found in well-known 
unconsolidated strata at no great depth. 
At this period the lakes of Como, Mag- 
giore, and La Garda, may have been 
fiords, though much less deep than 
now. Later still, the Alpine valleys 
through which the affluents of the Po 
run were full to the brim with the huge 
old glaciers of the Glacial Period, which, 
debouching on the plains, piled up the 
enormous moraine of the Dora Baltea, 
sixty miles in circumference, in places 
seven miles in width, and over 1,600 
feet in height. Others of almost equal 
importance lie lower down the valley, 
as at La Garda; and the famous battle 
of Novara was fought on hills which, 
though now fertile, were onee mere heaps 
of barren moraine-rubbish. 

In those early times the Po flowed 
from the ice-caverns of the giant gla- 
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ciers—-just as at the present day it does 
from their diminutive descendants, high 
up among the inner Alps ; and the great 
lakes of Northern Italy had no visible 
existence, for the valleys were choked 
to their water-sheds on either hand by 
the ice of glaciers that, now shrunken 
and small, have receded far up among 
the further recesses of the mountains. 
No forests miscalled primeval then 
clothed the rocky heights, for all was 
white and barren, a waste of snow, un- 
profitable to the eye, had eyes been there 


to see it, but not unprofitable in reality, 


for the thick and ponderous glaciers were 
busy scooping out lake-basins, great and 
small, and grinding to powder the rocks 
in their path, which, transferred to the 
great river, were spread abroad in the 
valley to form the soil now worked by 
man on so many fertile breadths of 
tillage. 

It is almost impossible to over-esti- 
mate the importance of glaciers in the 
production of sediment. Every river 
that flows from a modern Alpine glacier 
is white with the “ flour of rocks,” and 
how much greater must this power have 
been when the glaciers were more than 
a hundred times their present size ! 
As they grew their chief work was 
first to grind off all the angularities 
previously produced on the rocks by or- 
dinary atmospheric weathering. When 
that was done they still continued to 
push across the smoothed mammillated 
surfaces (roches moutonnées), constantly 
deepening the valleys and lowering the 
mountains ; and all the while their sedi- 
ment, won from the rocks, was travel- 
ling seaward, under the glaciers and 
into the rivers, by them to be spread 
abroad, partly as alluvium over the land, 
partly to be carried by the Po to the 
sea, and by ever-increasing encroach- 
ment to add to its delta and lessen the 
area of the <Adriatic. All this while, 
too, in the opinion of the author (an 
opinion now largely adopted both by 
European and American geologists), the 
glaciers were busy deepening certain 
portions of their valleys so as to form 
true rock-bound lake-basins ; for glacier 
ice easily moulds itself to the ineqnalities 


of the surface across which it is forced 
by pressure from behind ; and in favour- 
able places, if the rocks be of unequal 
hardness, or if the quiet turmoil of the 
ice (if I may so speak) be greater in one 
place than another from the influx of 
tributary glaciers, there the grinding 
power is greatest and a rock-basin is 
sometimes the result. While producing 
this effect, all observation shows that 
glaciers had the power of shoving the 
ice in front up long inclined planes, and 
even over minor hills that opposed their 
onward courses. I insist upon this 
point because since the decline of the 
glaciers the great lake-basins on the 
Italian side of the Alps have exercised 
a powerful influence in the interception 
of sediment that is now, by the progres- 
sive encroachment of deltas, gradually 
tending to fill up the lakes of Como, 
Maggiore, and La Garda, and which, but 
for the glacier erosion of these rock- 
basins, would in great part find its way 
to swell the delta of the Po. 

It is perhaps impossible to determine 
whether the floods to which the river 
was subject in these early times were 
aveater or less in amount than at present. 
It is certain that there were then no 
forests in the great Alpine valleys, and 
it is well known that forests exercise a 
most important influence, both in the 
amount of rainfall and in the running 
of the water off the ground. If there 
were forests at that time in the North 
of Italy, they must have occupied the 
broad plains of the valley of the Po out- 
side the great moraines of the period, 
and probably consisted chiefly of pines, 
like the forests of North America. 
But the woods of the plains must them- 
selves have very much affected the fluod- 
ing of the rivers great and small, for not 
only do wide-spreading forests tend to 
produce a moist atmosphere, but their 
shade prevents rapid evaporation, and 
the roots of the trees hinder the quick 
flow of the surface water in the streams 
of the wood-covered area. It is a well- 
known fact that in North America 
many fair-sized rivers, that once ran 
with water all the year, now show 
nothing but dry and stony channels, 
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excepting when refilled for a time by 
occasional floods of rain. 

The woods of the lowlands would 
therefore only tend to keep the Po un- 
affected by droughts, and always com- 
paratively full; but what connection 
may the vast glaciers of the period have 
had on the average size and intermittent 
flooding of the river? It is difficult to 
answer this question with precision, but 
it seems certain that the outflow from 
the ends of the glaciers must have 
been smallest in winter and largest in 
summer. Such rains as there were in 
summer-time would chiefly fall on the 
plains and help to keep the river full as 
it slowly drained off the low-lying lands, 
and in the same season the summer 
heats, though far less intense than now, 
would at intervals tend to melt the sur- 
face of the glaciers beyond the usual 
average and swell the Po considerably 
above its ordinary size, just as the gla- 
ciers of Spitzbergen and the southern 
half of Greenland of the present day, 
in the summer, deliver an extra amount 
of water. Everyone familiar with Al- 
pine glaciers has seen in hot weather 
the wonderful daily rise and fall of the 
rivers that flow from their ends, depen- 
dent on the direct heat of the sun, and 
its withdrawal when sunset comes on ; 
and the same effect on a larger scale 
accompanies the summer heat and the 
winter cold. Such must have been the 
case during the alternation of the seasons 
when the great old glaciers of the Alps 
filled to the brim the valleys of the 
Rhone and the Rhine ; and the same 
was the case in the valley of Aosta and 
many another valley both deep and 
long, whose tributary streams, some 
of them passing through lakes, still 
help to swell the Po. But even in 
winter, with the climate of the period, 
there could have been no great diminu- 
tion of the average volume of water, for 
in thick glacier ice, a few feet beneath 
the surface, even with the temperature of 
the air far below zero (Fahr.), the whole 
of the under-ice is just about the melt- 
ing-point; and in the very north of 
Greenland the sub-glacier rivers still 
never cease to pour forth perennial 
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streams, often deep below the level of 
the sea, where glaciers sometimes pro- 
trude for miles beyond the coast. 

When we consider the vast size of 
the moraines shed from the ancient 
glaciers that fed the Po, it is evident 
that at all times, but especially during 
floods, vast havoc must often have oc- 
curred among the masses of loose débris. 
Stones, sand, and mud, rolled along 
the bottom and borne on in suspension, 
must have been scattered across the 
plains by the swollen waters ; for it is 
the habit with large glacier rivers to be 
constantly changing their courses, and 
often disastrously to ravage the plains 
through which they flow. This is the 
reason why so much of the plains of 
Piedmont is covered by rounded stony 
débris, which to a great extent repre- 
sents the water-worn débris of ancient 
moraines, the very relics of which still 
form important ranges of hills (compar- 
able in the flatness of their tops to 
the Cotswolds seen from the valley of 
the Severn), rising above the plain of 
Piedmont to nearly half the height of 
Snowdon. ‘The gravels of the great 
plain of the Rhine below Basle were 
probably formed in the same manner. 

It will now be easily understood how 
the vast plains that bound the Po and 
its tributaries were gradually formed by 
the constant annual increase of river 
gravels and finer alluvia, and how these 
sediments rose in height by the overflow 
of the waters, and steadily encroached 
upon the sea by the growth of the 
delta ; a process which began thousands 
of years before history began, has largely 
altered the face of the country within 
historic times, and is powerfully in 
action at the present day. 

To persons accustomed to think of 
the world as having always been what 
we now see it, it is hard to realize such 
facts as these—facts, too, that only relate 
to a very small portion of a late minor 
epoch in the geological history of the 
earth. And yet how greatly suggestive 
they are! Through all this time (and 
long before) the mountains have con- 
stantly been wasting away, and their 
crests getting lowered; the valleys, so 
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many of which send tributary streams 
to the Po, have been widening on the 
upper slopes and deepening below, at 
one time by the power of ice, and now 
by the action of the petty glaciers 
which we are accustomed to esteem 
so large, combined with winds, frost, 
rain, and the torrents that tear along 
their bottoms. It has been estimated 
by Professor Geikie that the area drained 
by the Po is on an average being lowered 
one foot in 729 years, and a correspond- 
ing amount of sediment carried away 
by the river. 

To take an example—let us try rudely 
to estimate the quantity of matter still 
remaining in the moraine of the Dora 
Baltea, of which so much has already 
been carried away to form the alluvial 
plains of the Po and to help to enlarge 
its present delta. The circuit of the 
moraine is about sixty miles, its breadth 
in places about seven, and its height 
above 1,600 feet. Let us attempt an 
average, and call its height only 500 
feet, and its breadth three miles ; then 
the total amount of débris in the moraine 
is 225,784,000,000 cubic yards of mate- 
rial, or, in printed words, two hundred 
and twenty-five thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-four millions of cubic yards 
of débris, And this is only a relic of 
what was originally worn away from the 
old Alps; for when the rubbish was 
being deposited, the chief business of 
the streams that flowed from the end of 
the glacier was constantly to dispose of 
the moraine material and to bear it 
away to lower levels. What may be 
said of the Dora Baltea may be said 
of many another Alpine river and 
moraine, on scales almost or perhaps 
equally great. 

Furthermore, as already said, one 
chief occupation of the great old glaciers 
in the larger valleys was to scoop out 
the rock-basins, large and small, in 
which almost all the lakes on both sides 
of the Alps now lie, and many another 
lake besides, now filled with alluvium 
and forming broad meadows. In the 
Val d’Aosta the flat on which the 
town of Aosta stands is a case in point ; 
and in many another valley in the Alps, 


and in Cumberland and the Yorkshire 
dales, on a smaller scale, the same is 
apparent. The time indeed must come 
when the lakes of Maggiore, Como, and 
Lugano, and many another Alpine lake 
besides, shall be filled with alluvium, 
and become green meadows, unless re- 
newed upheavals of the Alps should 
take place, of a kind slow to the eye 
yet comparatively quick, though by no 
means sudden, in the sense in which 
man understands the word. 

When the day arrives in which the 
great Italian lakes shall be filled with 
alluvium, a new modification of the 
history of the Po may commence, and 
its delta and the filling up of the 
Adriatic will advance more rapidly than 
before. 

All these considerations help to show, 
though only in part, how complicated is 
the history of any great fiver ; but before 
closing this sketch something may be 
said about the later history of the Po. 

It is hard to get at the historical 
records of the river more than two 
thousand years ago, though we may form 
a good guess as to its earlier geological 
history. Within the historical period 
extensive lakes and marshes (some of 
them probably old sea lagoons) lay 
within its plains, since gradually filled 
with sediment by periodical floods. 
Great lines of dikes, partly of un- 
known antiquity, border the winding 
river for a length of about 200 miles 
from Piacenza to its mouth, and through- 
out this course its breadth varies from 
400 to 600 yards. ‘Through all its 
many windings, from Chivasso down: 
ward, alluvial islands diversify its course, 
and deserted channels here and there 
mark the ancient aberrations of the 
river. ‘To guard against the devastating 
effects of floods and to check such aber- 
rations, the dikes were raised ; and in 
this contest of man with Nature, the 
result has been that the alluvial flats on 
either side of the river outside the 
dikes have for long received but little 
addition of surface sediment, and their 
level is nearly stationary. It thus hap- 
pens that most of the sediment that 
in old times would have been spread 
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by overflows across the land, is now 
hurried along towards the Adriatic, 
there, with the help of the Adige, 
steadily to advance the far-spreading 
alluvial flats that form the delta of 
the two rivers. As the embanking of 
the river went on from age to age, so just 
in proportion has the annual amount 
of the formation of the delta been ac- 
celerated. ‘The town of Adria, a sea- 
port of the Adriatic in the reign of 
Augustus, is now fourteen miles from 
the shore, and the ancient lagoon of 
Ravenna has long since been filled up, 
chiefly by the mud brought down by an 
ancient arm of the Po. But the con- 
fined river, unable by annual floods to 
dispose of part of its sediment, just as 
the dikes were increased in height, 
gradually raised its bottom by the de- 
position there of a portion of the trans- 
ported material, so that to prevent its 
overflow it is said that the embankments 
have been raised so high that at Ravenna 
the full-flooded river often runs higher 
than the tops of the houses, and the 
safety of the neighbouring country is a 
constant source of anxiety to the inha- 
bitants. All these dangers have been 
much increased by the wanton destruc- 
tion of the forests of the Alps and 
Apennines, for when the shelter of the 
wood is gone, the heavy rains of summer 
easily wash the soil from the slopes 
down into the rivers, and many an up- 
land pasture has by this process been 
turned into bare rock. In this way it 
happens that during the historical period 
the quantity of detritus borne onward 
by the Po has much increased, the level 
of its bottom is therefore more rapidly 
raised, and whereas between the years 
1200 and 1600 the delta advanced on 
an average only about twenty-five yards 
a year, from 1600 to the year 1800 the 
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increase has been more than seventy 
yards. 

At last a season comes like the pre- 
sent, when long-continued rain falls 
alike on mountains and plains, and the 
floods, swelled by the rapidly thawing 
glaciers, steadily increase the volume 
of the rivers, till at length they 
rise to the very brims of their em- 
bankments; and in spite of the long- 
continued precautions of man, the rivers, 
and most of all the Po, have broken 
across their prescribed bounds and 
whelmed in sheets of water hundreds 
of square miles of the fertile plains 
of Lombardy. When these vast lakes 
subside, or are absorbed by the air and 


_ the soil, who can estimate the havoc 


and destruction produced by the whelm- 
ing waters out of which the tree-tops 
and roofs of buildings are now standing ? 
Houses and even churches have been 
swept away, sand and gravel bury the 
meadows, and many a year must pass 
before the 20,000 families now house- 
less, shall, by unremittent labour, re- 
store the ravaged fields to their old 
fertility. 

It is a hard thing to say, but such is 
one of the almost inevitable results of 
man’s struggle with great rivers, when 
for ages he has striven to confine them. 
But by foresight and skill much may 
be done ; and if the great old forests of 
the mountains were allowed to reassert 
themselves, the recurring danger would 
in time become less than now. But to 
be even nearly safe, dredging must, if 
possible, be added to embanking, so 
as to keep the long incline of the 
river bottom at an average level, other- 
wise the time in the far future must 
come when Nature will of necessity 
overcome even the best directed efforts 
of man. 
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THE TWO MARYS. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 


PART III.—GROVE HOUSE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir is somewhat strange that, of all the 
many incidents in this life, those that 
affect the very temporary chapter of love- 
making, and the act, a single act in most 
lives, of marriage, should hold so over- 
whelmingly pre-eminent a place. Pro- 
bably, however, the common theory that 
women are occupied, to the exclusion of 
all other thoughts, by love and its cir- 
cumstances, is founded upon the fact 
that almost all story and song occupy 
themselves with these details, and that 
as women are indispensable to story and 
song, so they too are considered exclu- 
sive in their regard for that romance 
which all kinds of fiction have agreed 
to make the chief point in human life. 
I do not believe that it is so, nor that 
women area whit more absorbed in love, 
properly so called, than their partners 
in that pretty play; but yet, so strong 
is the power of prejudice, that in order 
to interest the reader a little further in 
a person who much interests myself, I 
am obliged to leave the more important 
matters in her life aside, and to take 
up a chapter merely incidental in it. If 
I were to tell you how Mrs. Peveril 
taught her school, how she put forth 
all her faculties in her work, how she 
did her best, so far as her limitations 
permitted, to train up for the world a 
group of new women fit to play their 
parts in it, to have their romances too, 
and do their work in their turn, the 
gentlest reader would tire, and yawn in 
the midst of my best descriptions. And 
so, | fear, the gentle reader also would 
yawn, were the story told of a man’s 
work—how he tamed lions, overcame 


difficulties, built towns and castles—or at 
least bridges and lighthouses. Men and 
women in real life may interest us by 
the narrative of real labour and pain, 
but in fiction they have to be placed in 
delicate juxtaposition, occupied with 
each other, not with the things outside 
that narrow circle which take up se 
much greater a share in their lives. 
And foolish as it is (which is the most 
curious thing of all), the instinct is 
true: for, after all, there is nothing so 
important in our lives as the question 
with whom we are to pass them, or 
even the lesser mysterious question, with 
whom we might have passed them, had 
things happened differently, working 
such change as is impossible in all we 
are and all we do. Think, if you had 
married that first love of yours far away 
in the remote past, in those days you 
laugh at softly now, when you were so 
miserable! It is net only your circum- 
stances, but you, that would have been 
altered. You would have run into a 
different groove of being, learnt to 
think differently, and shaped your 
whole self in other moulds. Nothing 
more interesting than this question 
even when the decision of it is over— 
nothing more absorbing (for the time) 
when it is still to come. 

So I will introduce Mrs. Peveril to 
you on a still autumn evening, just 
about the time of sunset, a period some- 
what corresponding to her thoughts and 
circumstances. She was not old enough, 
it is true, to match that October after- 
noon, nor that soft stillness of the waning 
day. She was no more than July, and 
had not indeed even reached the full me- 
ridian and noon of life ; but there was 
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something in her circumstances which 
had the effect of age. She was in that 
condition of calm which comes after 
the soul has partially recovered from a 
great sorrow. She was a widow, not 
so long widowed but that life still ap- 
peared to her a thing over and ended. 
Steady routine of use and wont, and the 
needs of ordinary existence, make an 
end of this hushed and stilled sensation, 
but sufficient time had not passed 
either to make the change habitual to 
this young woman, or to wake in her 
any of those obstinate new shoots of 
life which will spring up even out of 
the very grave. She was taking a solitary 
evening walk, up and down, up and 
down the long avenue before Grove 
House. The old brick walls shut in 
their two old lines of trees, some of 
which hung perilously over the path, 
while some had been stricken half- 
dead, palsied in a limb, stripped from 
all buds or leafage on one side, like old 
men standing pitifully waiting for their 
dismissal. ‘The dark red brick of the 
house made a cheerful tint of colour at 
one end of the vista, warming the gloom. 
The other end to which Mrs. Peveril’s 
eyes were turned was filled up by a 
more rosy glory, the wonderful colour 
of the western sky. The sun himself 
had gone out of sight—vanished, per- 
haps, through that celestial opening, 
that break of daffodil sky, half green, 
half blue, half saffron, which shone out 
of the masses of crimson vapour. Every- 
thing was very still; now and then a 
feeble yellow leaflet, detached, one could 
not tell how, wavered slowly down, as 
if obeying reluctantly the attraction of 
the earth. Sometimes these single leaf- 
lets would flutter across the solitary 
muser’s face, or drop on her black dress, 
startling her with soft, impalpable touch, 
like the touch of a spirit. She had 
been trying to think—of her work— 
of individuals among her pupils, how 
she would manage them, guide them 
best ; even of the scheme of lessons 
which she had arranged for them. She 
had been trying to do what they say 
women find it so hard to do, to think 
steadily on a certain abstract subject, 
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avoiding personal details. This was so 
right a thing to do that she felt strong 
in it; she felt that the indulgence of 
the solitary walk was justified by this 
severely dutiful use of it. And her 
thoughts flowed in this admirable 
channel with advantage to herself as a 
schoolmistress and to her pupils—until 
she turned at the end of the avenue, 
turning her back upon the house, and 
facing the sunset. Then, I am sorry 
to say, she quite forgot to think any 
longer. Shedid not merely change the 
fashion of her thinking, but left it off 
altogether. She felt—she did not think ; 
but, poor soul, was not aware of the 
change. She felt the rare still evening 
steal into her soul, flooding her very 
heart, as it were, with that stream of 
magic light and colour, of wistful hidden 
influence. Such sights do not quicken 
or encourage thought ; on the contrary, 
they enter in and possess, filling up all 
the channels in which thought might 
flow. Poor Mary’s heart and mind 
became all one reflection—as if she 
had been a lake or a stream. It gave 
her an inarticulate, inexpressible pang, 
yet stilled and calmed her with an in- 
effable quiet. Thus she went slowly, 
slowly down the avenue, which was too 
short, and brought her no nearer that 
speechless glowing of the heavens. 
When she turned her back upon it, which 
she did at length mechanically, she gave 
a heavy sigh, and, the reflection being 
gone out of her, fell into a kind of 
dreary thinking as she turned her face 
again towards the house. How that 
life was over ; how nothing could ever 
change in the motionless, tedious future 
that lay before her, to be got through 
somehow ; how that bearing up and 
holding on were all—all the hard duties 
that were required of her; bearing up 
and holding on—for what ? only to be 
dragged down at the end into the in- 
evitable darkness where she might as 
well drop now without taking the 
trouble to struggle. Morbid thoughts, 
anyone will say. But Mrs. Peveril was 
not morbid. The fact was, she had 
been full of that reflected sunshine, and 
the world looked cold and dull, when 
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suddenly she had turned herself round, 
and the reflection that filled her had 
gone out. 

These were very different from the 
useful, edifying, and schoolmistressly 
thoughts which had occupied her before, 
though she herself was scarcely aware 
of the difference, or of how that difier- 
ence had come abont. But perhaps it 
was a kind of accidental justice upon 
her for allowing this revolution, and 
caprice of fate for her punishment, that 
made her suddenly aware of a slim, 
spare figure walking quickly towards 
the gate on the other side of the trees. 
Fate has its caprices, its half-humo- 
rous sudden blows, that strike us as if 
in jest, as well as its sledge-hammers for 
heavier use. The figure that caught 
Mrs. Peveril’s eye leaving the house 
was that of the Italian master who gave 
lessons to some of her pupils; a straight, 
spare, threadbare man, with a long face 
and somewhat solemn aspect, except 
when he had a smile, which transfigured 
him. He was poor to all appearance, 
very gentle in his mannets, kind and 
patient even with the dullest learners, 
and seeking the regard of those whom 
he encountered with a certain wistful, ap- 
pealing glance, such as moves the heart. 
When she saw who it was, she turned 
out of her way a little to bow to him 
and make him a little good-night gesture 
with her hand. Poor M. Bonventura! 
She did this as she might have laid her 
hand on the head of a child who looked 
at her wistfully. He made a little pause, 
as though the idea of stopping to speak 
to her had crossed his mind, but think- 
ing better of it, only took off his hat, 
with profuse foreign reverence, holding 
it in his hand till she had passed. The 
trees were between them, and the 
silence, and a world of unknown thought 
and feeling. Mrs. Peveril went back to 
the house with a half-smile of compas- 
sionate interest on her melancholy 
mouth. Poor man! he had a twi- 
light look about him more than even 
that which she thought must hang 
about herself. He was older than she 
was, and, so far as she heard, quite 
alone. Life perhaps was over for him, 
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too—at least and certainly it was any- 
thing but bright. With this half- 
consciousness of fellow-feeling in her 
mind, she went indoors. What a change 
it was to go indoors! In the parlour, 
which they did not call a drawing-room, 
a little fire was burning, two candles 
were lit on the table, and tea was ready. 
The girls were having their meal in the 
large dining-room, under the control of 
the heavy, fair German governess; and 
the principal of the school and her head 
governess had tea together without in- 
terruption. Miss Robinson already sat 
by the table, waiting for Mrs. Peveril to 
come in. The young widow only took 
time to throw off her shawl and take 
up her little two-year-old boy Jack 
in his clean pinafore, before she joined 
the other, who was a little impatient, 
and wondered much how ary woman 
could linger when within reach of those 
fragrant fumes of tea. The room was 
somewhat dark, with dim walls and dim 
pictures, scarcely observable in the faint 
light, which was bright round the table, 
but shone little further. One of the low, 
deep-set windows was unshuttered, and 
a bit of sky, still ruddy with the waning 
sunset, looked straight at Mary as she 
came in, in her widow’s cap, its long 
white pendants making a setting for her 
head, like the curtain held up behind 
the Madonna in an old picture—and the 
child in her arms with his white mass 
of pinafore. Every mother and child 
suggests more or less that sacred image. 
Miss Robinson, it is true, was a little 
fretful, waiting for her tea, and would 
have thought it rather improper— 
Ritualistic, or even Papistical—to make 
such a comparison; but the dim old 
room brightened, as still life often 
seems to brighten, with a dumb move- 
ment and thrill of sympathy, as the 
mother came in with the child. 

“T saw Mr. Bonventura just going 
away,” said Mrs. Peveril; “he was 
surely late to-night ?” 

“Yes ; he came to talk to me after 
his lesson,” Miss Robinson replied. 
“fle makes a kind of confidant of me, 
poor man! He lost his only child not 
long ago. Foreigners are so much more 
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emotional than we are. He comes to 
me and cries, like a child.” 

** Poor man !” 

“Yes, poor man! But it is too much 
to see a man cry. It breaks one’s heart, 
and yet one feels half angry. A man 
should be more able to command him- 
self.” 

“Poor soul!” said Mary again. She 
half envied the Italian his tears; and 
perhaps poor Miss Robinson, who had 
nobody either to weep or to be glad 
for, wholly envied him, and thus spoke 
somewhat sharply, more sharply than 
she felt. 

“Tt is rather unreasonable of him, 
too, to be so heart-broken,” she went 
on, “for he had not seen her for years 
and years. Her mother’s people brought 
her up in Italy. He would not have 
known her, he says, had he seen her— 
so of course it must have been a much 
less heavy blow.” 

Would it be a much less heavy 
blow? Mary made no reply ; but there 
gleamed through her mind a sudden per- 
ception of the desolateness, the blank 


misery, of thus losing a creature un- 
known—nearest and dearest, and yet 
unknown—never to be seen cn earth, 
scarcely to be recognized in heaven. 


How dreary it was! She seemed to 
understand all at once the wistful, 
piteous look in the poor man’s eyes. 
Next time she saw him she looked at 
him with eyes which were wistful too, 
wistful with the desire to show a sym- 
pathy which could not be put into 
words. Her voice softened when she 
spoke to him. She gave herself trouble 
to save him what trouble she could ; to 
soften towards him the girls in their 
levity, who took the usual thoughtless 
advantage which girls take without 
knowing it, of the man who could not 
be harsh to their womanhood. All this 
Mrs. Peveril did for the Italian master 
(who taught French also at Grove 
House) out of fellow-feeling for him, and 
pity for that special dreariness of his 
sorrow which made Miss Robinson call 
his loss ‘so much less heavy” than it 
might have been. Mary had felt more 
and knew better on this point at least. 
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This little scené, I may say, occurred 
long before the second meeting and 
reconciliation of the two Marys; and 
while Mrs. Peveril was entirely separated 
from her step-daughter, and scarcely 
hoped ever to find any sympathy in 
her. Many of the facts have come to 
my knowledge since I put on record the 
first chapter of their history. This 
was the most lonely time of the elder 
Mary’s life; but existence went on 
very quietly at Grove House by the 
help of routine. There is nothing so 
good as routine for getting people 
steadily, calmly through their lives. 
Now and then it may seem tedious, 
weary ; but when the soul is travel- 
worn, and perhaps fallen a little lame 
by reason of the hardness of the way, 
what a good staff and crutches are those 
ever-returning tranquil necessities ; the 
hour for this, the hour for that, the 
rule which strengthens and stills. A 
convent in most cases is a nest of un- 
fledged birds, innocences that have never 
come in much contact with the world ; 
but a school is the place to look for dis- 
appointed souls and weary hearts. This 
is not the lesson we were taught in our 
youth. Even now the English traveller 
peeps wistfully into the fresh pink-and- 
white face of every sister of charity, 
suspecting her of “a story :”—story, 
Lord bless you, she has none to tell— 
but take the first governess you find in 
the first well-bred, tame English school, 
and you will find one. I don’t know 
if good Miss Robinson was provided 
with that kernel to her life. Probably 
she had forgotten it, outlived it, years 
before she began to think that having 
made a very comfortable little sum of 
money she might retire from Grove 
House. This idea did not occur to her 
until some years after the little scene I 
have described, which is the epilogue to 
my present brief little drama. By this 
time she had got fond of her head gover- 
ness, and had indeed made a partner of 
her to all intents and purposes, in what 
all her friends felt was a very imprudent 
way. But when her ideas developed 
into that intention of giving up work 
altogether, the Robinsons generally in- 
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terposed and would not allow their 
cousin (she had no nearer relations) to 
be so weak and unbusinesslike as to 
give up the school to Mrs. Peveril, which 
was what she had thought of, without 
asking anything for the goodwill, or 
even exacting a rigid account of the 
fixtures. Her elder cousin Robinson 
was a solicitor, and declared such a bar- 
gain preposterous. It would be bad for 
the young woman herself, he said. It 
would give her false ideas of the value 
of money, and no doubt lead to her 
bankruptcy sooner or later. Poor Miss 
Robinson, who was not strong-minded, 
had to give in to these representations ; 


and. it was accordingly decided that if 


Mary could pay, Mary should succeed 
her; but that if Mrs. Peveril could not 
manage to raise the sum which Mr. 
Robinson thought necessary for the 
goodwill, lease, and fixtures of that 
long-established and most respectable 
seminary for young ladies, it must be 
sold to the highest bidder. It is not 
necessary to enter into the steps by 
which this was accomplished, nor the 
way in which Mrs. Peveril’s friends 
came forward, “nobly” Mr. Robinson 
said ; for in the meantime something else 
occurred which was interesting to all 
parties concerned, and promised for 
some time a conclusion of a different 
kind. 

When this question was first opened, 
Mrs. Peveril was walking one evening as 
she was wont, in the same avenue at the 
same hour, and in circumstances very 
similar to those we have already de- 
scribed. The only difference was that 
the evening was in spring instead of 
autumn, and consequently colder, less 
genial, and less sad. The trees were 
budding instead of dropping their leaves, 
and though the sunset was warm and 
gorgeous as on the previous evening, it 
did not produce quite the same tran- 
quillizing effect. The prick of the 
rising life-blood in all nature stirs 
humanity too with a stimulus which is 
sometimes irritating, always exciting. 
Even Mrs. Peveril felt this in the more 
than cloistered quiet which had fallen 
upon her. It seemed to whisper of 


change, to suggest something new, to 
dissent from that settled conviction 
which she entertained and cherished, 
that life was over for her. Youth is 
soon over, we all say, and yet how per- 
sistent it is! Mary did her best to 
think herself and believe herself middle- 
aged; but she could not help feeling 
young. Can anyone help it? Do we 
feel old at seventy, 1 wonder? She 
was not much over thirty, and, not- 
withstanding her conviction to the con- 
trary, she felt younger than she had 
done at sixteen, which, by the way, is 
sometimes a very elderly age. 

And just as he had done on that 
other evening three years before, Mr. 
Bonventura’s spare, straight figure ap- 
peared on the other side of the trees 
just as Mary turned her face towards 
the house which she had been wonder- 
ing and calculating about, whether it 
would ever be hers. She was very 
anxious in reality about this question. 
It made all the difference to her between 
a life which was clear before her, settled 
and permanent, and the inevitable 
change and the uncertain future upon 
which she would be driven if anyone 
else got Grove House. Her thoughts 
were full of it, and she was not so care- 
ful perhaps to give the Italian that 
gracious and gentle greeting which had 
become gradually to him an event to be 
looked forward to, though it was but a 
smile and a wave of the hand. Per- 
sonal pre-occupation comes sadly in the 
way of our thoughtfulness for others. 
Perhaps Mr. Bonventura was pre-occu- 
pied too. He stopped short and pon- 
dered a moment, always on the other 
side of the trees, and then he seemed tc 
take a sudden resolution. As Mary 
advanced slowly towards him, he en- 
tered within the line of the avenue and 
went to meet her. He was one of the 
few Italians who carry out our conven- 
tional notion of what an Italian ought 
to be. He had a long face, pensive and 
worn, with blue eyes looking mildly 
out over its sallow cheeks, and heavy 
eyelids which drooped when he was 
tranquil ; a melancholy-visaged man, 
very spare, not saying much so far as 
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Grove House knew, but always accom- 
panying the little he did say with em- 
phatic gestures. He came up to her, 
taking his hat off, holding it elevated 
from his head, as only foreigners do, 
with that more subtle courtesy which is 
seldom understood by Englishmen. 
** Madame Pevereel,” he said to her, sud- 
denly, “you are thinking—you have 
something on your mind ?” 

“Put on your hat, Mr. Bonventura,” 
said Mary, with a smile. 

“Tis quite the same,” he said, hold- 
ing it as before—“ you will be angry, I 
fear, but if Madame Pevereel would 
think of me as a very old friend—a 
verr’ old friend—not speaking much, 
nevare,” he went on with an insinuating, 
beseeching sort of smile—“ for why, it 
was not necessary ; but feeling—ah, feel- 
ing—as if Madame’s little salute each 
evening was worth all the day.” 

‘Indeed you have always been very 
kind—very good to me,” said Mary, 
somewhat confused, she could not tell 
how, by his eye. 

“No, no, no, no,” he said, firing off 
the sharp, short monosyllable with little 


shrugs of his shoulders and rapid ges- 


tures of his hand. “ Men are not good 
to angels—’tis t’other way, t’other way.” 
Then divining by the confusion on 
Mary’s face that she was not used to 
this sort of talk, he paused with a mo- 
mentary laugh. “I laugh not because 
I am in fun,” he said, “but because 
Madame Pevereel is startled that I speak 
as men of my country speak. We are 
plain, we say the words that come. We 
do not make so many compliments as 
an Englishman. When a lady is like 
an angel to us, we use the word plain. 
It is a pretty word—we employ it senzu 
complimenti—do you understand ?” 
“Indeed we think you make more 
compliments than Englishmen, Signor 
Bonventura,” said Mrs. Peveril, half- 
ashamed of her school-girl bashfulness, 
and venturing upon a smile. (“It is 
only their way,” she said to herself.) 
“Ah, that is because you will not 
understand us,” said the Italian, with 
animation. Then he sank into his 
usually quiet tone. “If I am permitted 
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to walk a little with Madame Pevereel,” 
he continued, “there is something—very 
serious—which I would have to say.” 

“ Surely,” said Mary, quaking a little, 
she could not tell why—“ but in that 
case you must put on your hat.” The 
situation felt somehow tendue, as the 
French say. She was glad to be able 
to make such an insignificant stipula- 
tion. Bonventura bowed low and 
obeyed her. When a man asks leave 
to say something serious to a woman— 
especially after he has called her an 
angel—the situation is apt to become 
tres tendue. Mary quaked, though when 
she took herself to task there seemed 
no reason why. 

“Madame will have patience with 
me if I make a little account of myself, 
a little retrospect,” he said (which made 
Mary more alarmed than ever), “in few, 
verr’ few words. I am married early in 
life. I am become widow. I am a 
little shaken up, mixed, as you call 
it, in the politique—and it becomes 
necessary for me to leave my country. 
That is a long, long time ago. There 
are many years that I might have been 
back in Italy ; but Madame does not 
need to be told that one’s heart be- 
comes dulled, that one no longer cares. 
I am like this. I desire no more 
Italy—nor anything. So much for me. 
But I have gathered up a little— 
money—a little money—while I have 
been about the world. Madame is in 
thought of buying this school, the trees, 
and many things that I need not name. 
I have no one to keep my money for. 
Will Madame Pevereel be kind, very 
kind, to the humblest of her servants, 
and use this money, seeing I have no 
one to be made happy by it—no one ; 
and it is but a plague and a burden to 
me?” 

“Mr. Bonventura! your money!” 
cried Mary, in consternation. Her first 
thought was of terror, her second a very 
flood of gratitude; but it was the 
first which appeared first. And there 
mingled in it a certain sharp pang of 
shame because she had supposed (and 
trembled) that his thoughts had taken 
a very different turn. 
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“Ah, Madame Pevereel ! and why not 
my money?” he said, with a gentle 
patience which was strangely unlike 
the situation. “It might be of use— 
and there is no one to be made better 
by it. Not me—what is it to me? 
This would be to give me one pleasure 
—verr’ great, verr’ sweet—still in my 
life. It is there, the money ; why not 
use it—why not use it? It is good 
money—honest, not gained by wicked- 
ness. Madame gives me more, much 
more, every time she gives me that little 
wave of the hand. For what else do I 
live?” cried the Italian, his large, pensive, 
heavy eyes suddenly lighting up. Mary 
trembled as she caught the-full look of 
those eyes, which were almost always 
half veiled. He could open them still, 
he could put such glowing secret fire 
into them! She went back a step, 
afraid—yet strangely moved. She said 
to herself next moment that for her, 
another man’s wife (though she was a 
widow), to feel that strange conscious- 
ness of restrained passion, that thrill 
half of fear, half of pride, of something 
almost like gratification, was wicked ; 
and so perhaps it would have been had 
it not been so simply involuntary. Any 
sudden encounter with emotion strong 
enough to be called passion is startling, 
bewildering. It made her heart beat 
loud and fast, though there were no 
words of plainer import used, and no 
declaration made. 

“ What can I say to thank you?” she 
began, faltering, confused. ‘ What can 
I say to show you how I feel—how 
deeply I feel—your kindness ?” 

“No, no, no,” he cried again, sharply, 
shaking his head and making a host of 
deprecatory gestures with his hands, 
which talked as much as his lips. 
“No, no, no, no, no, no, no! That 
must not say itself. It is quite simple. 
To do me a pleasure, a service, you 
will take this little useless money 
—you will make me very happy ; and 
the place will be yours—and the trees 
you love—and the garden for littel 
Chaque. And I—TI will still see you, 
you will still wave to me your hand? 
Pardon me, it is that I think of most. 


Otherwise, how should I live?” he 
said, looking at her again with his eyes 
full of tears. An Englishman would 
have been ashamed of the tears; but 
the Italian was not ashamed. 

‘Mr. Bonventura!” cried Mary, 
driven to her wits’ end, what with a 
sense that some conclusion must be put 
to this, and the impossibility of contend- 
ing against the swell of sudden emotion, 
pity, and gratitude, which took away 
from her all power of saying No. He 
put up his hand eagerly, with an air 
of fright— 

“No, not to-night,” he said; “ not 
any answer to-night. To-morrow— 
some other time. Madame will think 
it over. Iwait—lI attend. I am always 
ready. It is but to send a word at mid- 
night, at noon, any hour. I am always 
there. Now, for this time, good- night.” 

He took her hand and kissed it, after 
the manner of his nation, uncovering his 
head. By this he did not mean half so 
much as Mary, trembling, thought he 
did. He left her standing there dis- 
mayed, excited, feeling the world go 
round and round with her, and hurried 
off into the outside world and the 
waning sunset. After a while, Mary, 
still trembling, feeling her head burn 
and her heart beat, went into the still, 
feminine house, disturbed by no such 
tempests. Had a volcano burst by the 
peaceful door, it would scarcely have 
appeared more strange. 


CHAPTER II. 


“You have seen Monsieur?” said 
Miss Robinson, coming forward with an 
eager look of curiosity, and taking Mrs. 
Peveril’s hands as if she expected to be 
told something. The Italian taught 
French at Grove House as well as his 
own language, and therefore was very 
generally known by this name. “I 
have been watching you walking up and 
down. He has spoken to you 





“Yes,” said Mary, detaching her 
hands. Her friend’s look, and the ex- 
citement of curiosity and suspicion about 
her, had an embarrassing effect upon 
Mrs. Peveril. She drew a chair hastily 
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to the table, and sat down and pulled 
her work-basket towards her. “ Yes, he 
is very kind—far too kind,” she said, as 
soon as she had the excuse of her work 
to fix her eyes upon. “ He wants me to 
settle about Grove House—with his 
money. How good, how kind he is! 
He would not take a denial. Fancy his 
money, poor soul—all his savings! He 
wanted me (of course it is entirely out 
of the question) to take it all.” 

“‘ His money—only his money ?” said 
Miss Robinson, confounded. 

“ And surely enough too,” said Mary, 
with a nervous little laugh. 

There was a pause ; and though this 
indeed had been all poor Mr. Bonven- 
tura had said, it would be vain to deny 
that Mrs. Peveril knew exactly what 
Miss Robinson was going to say, and 
what the Italian had really meant, as 
well as if it had been put into the 
plainest words—perhaps better. Miss 
Robinson made a pause, as most things 
do—storms and streams in flood and 
other excited forces of nature—before 
the outburst. Then— 

“ Mrs. Peveril!” she cried. “ Mary! 
his money! Are you deaf? are you 
blind? are you stupid? Good gracious, 
goodness gracious, is that all you think 
of? You, a woman that has been 
married, and don’t see what this poor 
soul must mean ?” 

Mrs. Peveril did not raise her head. 
She sat sewing, making a few rapid, large 
stitches of which any school-child might 
have been ashamed. She pricked her 
fingers with her needle, and the colour 
flushed up hotly into her cheeks. It 
was one great sign of guilt that she did 
not attempt to make any reply. And 
Miss Robinson continued :— 

“T did think you were above that 
affectation! I thought you were one 
that would say what you would do, and 
not tormenta man, ‘Take him or leave 
him ; but let it be one thing or another 
—that I did think.” 

Here Mary cleared her throat softly, 
and the other paused. Mrs. Peveril 
went on sewing, but she spoke in a 
voice so meek that she might have been 
the smallest school-girl in the house, 
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“How can I know what any man 
means except by what he says? Mr. 
Bonventura spoke to me of his money. 
I never heard of such kindness, That 
was all he said—to me.” 

“That was not all he said—to me,” 
said Miss Robinson, calming down ; “ if 
there had been any need to say it; if I 
had not seen months ago—years ago— 
that the sight of you was all his pleasure 
in life. He did not tell you that, per- 
haps,” said the schoolmistress, with 
sudden, sharp irony, turning upon her 
victim. “ You did not know?” 

“He said—something of the kind,” 
said Mrs. Peveril, demurely ; “ but then 
he is full of compliments, like every 
foreigner.” Then she threw away her 
work, and went up to her indignant and 
excited friend. “What do you want 
me to do?” she said, taking hold of her 
arm and leaning upon her. “I cannot 
—marry the man—if that is what you 
mean.” 

“ Why can’t you?” 

“Oh !” cried Mary, with a great sud- 
den outburst of the tears which all this 
time had been lying so near the sur- 
face, “because I cannot! I know all 
you will say. I know he is good, very 
good. I know his life is dreary. I 
know—everything you can tell me, If 
it was another than me, I should say with: 
you—Yes, she ought. But I cannot— 
cannot! Don’t ask me any more.” 

“Sit down,” said Miss Robinson, 
kissing her, “ and I will give you a cup 
of tea. You are worried and tired. 
You have had a hard day. <A cup of tea 
will do you all the good in the world.” 

This was very politic as well as kind, 
and in her heart Miss Robinson felt 
hopeful. “ When a young woman pro- 
duces her very last argument first of 
all,” she said afterwards, “don’t you 
see she takes the force out of all the 
others, and has nothing to fall back 
upon? Iam never alarmed when I see 
that ;” and she bustled round to the tea- 
table, and poured out some tea for Mrs. 
Peveril, and made her drink it, coaxing 
and soothing her. ‘ You are tired, poor 
dear,” said the designing woman, “and 
anxious and full of cares one way and 
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another. Poor Mary! There is plenty 
of time. I will not allow any hurry, 
and it will come all right. You shall 
see—it will come all right.” 

The tea was a cordial, and refreshed 
Mary, and the sympathy helped her. 
She felt to her very heart that sense 
of moral backing up which is the best 
and last consolation in life. Her agita- 
tion calmed down. She was not a weak 
woman, nor one to be thrown off her 
balance by such an incident; but yet, 
when a woman has gone entirely back 
into the quiet of feminine life, with- 
drawn from contact even with the other 
half of the creation, an adventure of 
this kind tells more upon her than if 
she were in the full tide of ordinary life. 
A subtle sense that something of the 
kind was about breathed all through 
the maiden household, fluttering the 
dovecots. The presence of that myste- 
rious sentiment which was so unknown, 
so much dreamt of, so deliciously strange 
and novel, thrilled through every room, 
no one could tell how; and Mrs. Peveril 
felt it as she could not have felt any- 
thing of the kind outside this strict 
enclosure. It excited her, with a mixture 
of pain and startled pride and something 
like pleasure. Yes, there was a certain 
gratification underneath. It was hard 
upon the man that he should love her 
and gain nothing by it; but instinctively 
there mingled in the woman’s mind, 
among a host of other feelings, a thrill 
of involuntary and half-guilty pleasure. 
It was detestable—it was cruel—it was 
wicked—to be half pleased, half amused, 
because of the existence in another of 
feelings which could not but bring sharp 
pain with them. But, alas! so it was. 
I do not justify this atrocious sentiment 
—but so it was. 

Miss Robinson sat down quietly by 
the tea-tray as if nothing particular re- 
mained to be discussed. This was mere 
cuile and artfulness, for her heart was 
beating almost as loudly as if she had 
been herself the principal in this novel 
incident. And these designing ways 
were rewarded as they so often are. The 
tranquillity.soothed the victim. She be- 
gan to unfold herself—to open her mind. 


“Have I been wearing my heart upon 
my sleeve?” she said. “ You know how 
anxious I have been—but have I been 
showing it? To stay here is all I wish 
for—but if I have been going about with 
a pitiful face, calling for everybody’s 
sympathy 5 

“ No, dear, no,” said Miss Robinson ; 
“not everybody’s. Poor Monsieur! he 
deserves better of you than to be ranked 
with everybody—so full of feeling as he 
is, so sympathetic.” 

“T did not mean to make little of 
him,” said Mary; “he is too good. I 
cannot think what could have put this 
into his head. It is so strange to offer 
—money.” 

“Tis very strange indeed,” said Miss 

Robinson, with a little snort; “so 
strange that your nearest relations will 
let you die first—in most cases,” 

Mary looked up, startled by the tone. 
Excitement was beginning to get the 
upper hand of the usually tranquil 
schoolmistress ; but at this glance she 
recovered her self-control. 

“You must not be suspicious of me, 
dear, as if I were taking his part—but 
I have long known what put this into 
his head. I told you he made a sort of 
confidant of me. Poor man, perhaps he 
thought I was of more use to him than 
I ever ventured to try to be. Foreigners 
have such strange notions. They think, 
instead of rushing first-hand to speak to 
a woman, that it does them good to 
speak to her friends. There is something 
to be said for it, though it is not our 
way. After all,” said the good woman, 
driven by mere zeal of partisanship to a 
wild liberality which in her sober senses 
she was far from feeling,—“ after all, I 
don’t see why a thing should be perfect 
because it is our English way.” 

Mary made no direct answer. She 
murmured something, but it was not 
audible, and Miss Robinson continued. 
“ Night or wrong, he has talked a great 
deal tome. I have heard more poetry 
lately than I have done before in all the 
course of my existence. I couldn’t re- 
peat all he has said. I should feel shy 
of saying it—and so would you—but he 
is just mad about you, Mary. There! 
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I don’t know anything else to say. A 
second marriage ought to be a tame sort 
of an affair, but this would not be tame 
if you would have him. He is oldish, 
too,” said Miss Robinson, with that 
quaint, half-humorous, half-indignant 
sense of comparison which so often 
strikes a woman,—“ not much younger 
than myself, I suppose. Goodness 
gracious! what would anybody say if 
I were to fall in love at my age?” 

Here Mrs. Peveril, struck, too, by the 
ludicrousness of the suggestion, was 
tempted to a nervous laugh. ‘“ You see 
how impossible it'is,” she said. 

“Not impossible at all, my dear. 
Men are different from us. I don’t say 
myself, Mary, that it would be at all 
unpleasant if there was some nice, 
comfortable, oldish man waiting to set 
up house with me. It is not a thing 
I would say if we were not all alone, 
and if I did not know you well. But 
I shall be very dull by myself when I 
leave Grove House and you. And if there 
was some nice, quiet man—not making 
any fuss of love, you know, or nonsense, 
but just wanting a good-natured com- 
panion, and to be taken care of—I shall 
want that, too—I don’t see why there 
might not be old marriages like that, 
just for company. So, you see, I under- 
stand poor Monsieur in a way. To be 
sure, if I were to fall in love, it would 
be laughable—but not in his case. And, 
Mary, you should think what a dif- 
ference you would make in his life. 
Think of him going home to his 
dreary little room, all alone ; no one to 
make things look bright for him or give 
him a welcome. We women are never 
so bad as a man for that. We can 
make a place look like home ; but they 
have no notion of cheating themselves 
with a look of comfort. Think of the 
dark room with boots and books all hig- 
gledy-piggledy, nothing bright, nothing 
nice—and that poor man going in and 
shutting himself up all of a bright after- 
noon, and never caring to budge. Mary, 
what a change you would make—you and 
the child. What is it? Good gracious! 
how you do startle me! What is the 
matter? Have you forgotten something?” 
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For Mary had given a sudden cry, 
and starting to her feet had rushed out 
of the room. Had she forgotten some- 
thing? Yes—for the first time in his 
life, she had forgotten Jack. When 
this was brought home to her, she started 
guilty from the table. Here was an 
evidence of the more than folly, the 
guilt of this discussion, It had made 
her forget her boy. 


CHAPTER III. 


Not much more was said that evening, 
and yet a good deal of food for thought 
was furnished to Mrs. Peveril, who lay 
awake all night thinking over the whole 
matter till her head ached. Miss Robin- 
son was a violent partisan, but she was 
also learned in woman’s wiles, and knew 
how to be pertinacious skilfully. She 
threw in a word here and there which 
told—not too much—rather a sugges- 
tion, pregnant and more full of meaning 
than a thousand arguments. One of these 
seeds of thought she threw into her 
friend’s mind the last thing when they 
separated, and she did not neglect at 
breakfast to foster the seedling. On 
one side there was Grove House and a 
settled home—a place to bring Jack up 
in, to be always home to him ; a reason- 
able revenue, which might increase every 
year; a position of some influence, as 
much as a woman can in ordinary cases 
hope to attain; work enough to keep 
her employed, but not too much ; and, 
last of all, indicated in the sketch rather 
than insisted upon, a good, very good, 
honourable man, who would stand by 
her and advise her, and teach French 
and Italian, as it were, for nothing. 
This last particular, by no means the 
least upon which Miss Robinson insisted, 
gave a touch of humour which relieved 
the very serious reality of the rest. 
Probably it saved Mary from falling ill 
of it, by leaving one safety valve for a 
laugh, though the laugh was of a very 
unsteady kind. How lessons got on 
that morning I cannot say ; but it was 
after twelve, and the girls safely sent 
out for their walk, and the house silent ; 
and Mary, seated at a table in a little 
L 2 
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room specially appropriated to her—a 
small bright room on the ground-floor, 
looking out upon a green corner of the 
garden, where there shone already a 
bouquet of crocuses—was trying to re- 
duce her agitated thoughts to something 
like calmness, when the door was sud- 
denly opened, and—thrust in apparently 
by someone behind, who disappeared as 
he entered—Mr. Bonventura, with his 
large eyes fully open and shining, with 
an unusual colour and animation in his 
face, suddenly came in. He was shy 
by nature, and in such circumstances an 
Englishman would probably have been 
more than shy. But emotion gave that 
courage to the Italian which it generally 
takes away from our dear countrymen. 
He came up to Mary’s side holding out 
his hand, smiling upon her with that 
smile which lighted up his whole face. 
He was a man transfigured—light shin- 
ing out of him, with the new hope 
which had recalled him to life. This 
was the natural man arrayed in all his 
advantages as God intended him to 
be. How seldom are we permitted so 
to appear to the eyes of others! To 
Mary he seemed another man, some- 
thing different. He was changed, she 
felt, and to her it appeared that he was 
changed out of, not into, his real self. 

“ You have heard what I mean—what 
I feel,” he said, taking her hand—his 
very language seeming (or perhaps it 
was Mary’s agitation which had this 
effect) elevated out of its usual imperfec- 
tions. “I could say much, but I fear 
to frighten you. Love—we will not 
speak of that—but if, if—then you 
should feel what it was! No—I do 
not speak of that ¥ 

“Mr. Bonventura,” cried Mary, 
“listen tome. I have no love to give 
anyone—none—that is impossible.” 

“*So—so,” said the Italian, gently; “ it 
is understood. We say nothing of love. 
There would be one to stand between 
you and the world. That*is what I say 
—one to stand between you and the 
world. A man, even if he be not much, 
can do that. One, perhaps, to lean 
upon a little when you are weary. Ah! 








But let us cease to speak of the uses of 


me—not for what could be done by me, 
did you wake me back to life. Yes, 
you have called me back to life. Why? 
Because you love to be good. You love 
—not me—but to be good. Here is a 
way to be good—more good than tongue 
can say ; to make a man—what shall 1 
say !—not happy, ’tis too small—happy, 
yes! as the saints are in heaven. To take 
me would be to do this; but I am not 
exacting,” he said, his whole face melt- 
ing with a child’s pleading, insinuating 
smile, with an exquisite humbleness 
which was half sweet, half bitter. “I 
am not exacting. I will not force 
everywhere to trouble you. I would 
ask not too much. So little as you will 
do, ’twill make me—ah, more than 
happy. Will not that be possible? 
I respect too much the past to ask 
more.” 

“This is not enough,” said Mary, 
looking up at him with eyes which 
were dazzled by his looks and saw but 
dimly. ‘Mr. Bonventura, you are too 
good. This is not enough, and ought 
not to be enough. No, no, you would 
not be happy ; you would feel all that 
was wanting, and every day you would 
feel it more. You should have nothing, 
or more than this.” 

“Tf I cannot have more, I should be 
content with this,” he said. 

Mary covered her face with her hands, 
Her heart seemed to be grasped in some 
iron hold which wrung it so that blood 
seemed to come instead of tears. Oh, 
it was cruel to press her so! What 
could she say? She could be kind to 
him, esteem him, make (and that was a 
temptation) his life happier; but for 
herself, what would she do? It seemed 
to her that she was forced into this step 
—that all at once her life had turned 
into discord, and was torn out of all 
natural harmony. She looked up at 
him humbly, beseeching him. 

“Why must I marry you ?” she said. 
“T will be your friend. You might 
even, perhaps—live here—I don’t know. 
We might be companions, dear friends. 
What can be better than that? Oh, be 
content with that! The other would 
be false, but this would be true.” 
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“Tt could not be,” he said, with the 


fears coming into his eyes. “ You like 
me so little, then ? Ah, pardon, pardon ! 
I will go away.” 

And therewith the light went out in 
his face, went out as if you had blown 
out a candle. It was the same man, 
but no longer as God meant him to be. 
His lip quivered as the light went out. 
He took Mary’s hand and held it be- 
tween both of his, with his head bent 
down as if to kiss it, and repeated 
drearily, “ I will go away.” 

“Qh, no, no ; do not go!” she cried. 
The change in his face struck her like 
a sudden sharp blow. Could not she 
put up with a little to save a man from 
this—so lonely a man, so good a man ? 
“ Don’t go—rather take a little time— 
and think. I might—try—again.” 

She knew she was committing herself, 
but what could she do? If he had held 
out a little longer, she would have con- 
sented to everything; but he was too 
ready to accept the crumb of comfort. 
And with this he went away, leaving 
her worn out, guilty, miserable—guilty 
to everybody: to her husband who was 
in his grave, to her child, to this man 
even whom she had weakly held on. To 
redouble the final blow, Miss Robinson 
came rushing to her while she sat thus 
wretched, holding her head in her hands. 

“Oh, what a fright I have been in!” 
cried that kind woman ; “I have been at 
the door—I don’t deny it. Unfortunately 
I could not hear; but oh, when I 
thought by the sound of his voice that 
you were sending him away, I thought 
I should have died. The only nice 
foreign master I ever had about the 
place! They are not nice as a rule; 
they give you a great deal of trouble. 
You are always frightened for them 
with the girls. But Mr. Bonventura 
has always been so good; and to have 
your French and Italian, as it were, my 
dear, within yourself r 

“Oh, don’t make me laugh,” cried 
poor Mary, “ when I feel as if I should 
die!” 

“ Die 











why should you die? No, 


live, Mary, to be happy, and to make 
I daresay it will be hard 


him happy. 
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at first to get into the way of it. It 
must be with a strange man. But 
people get accustomed to anything. 
And, Mary, such an excellent man, and 
such an advantage for the school; and 
then, your boy. How is a woman like 
you, a young woman without experience, 
to bring up a boy? I should not say a 
word if Jack was a girl; but a boy 
wants a man to control him. He wants 
a strong hand over him P 

Mary sprang to her feet, her eyes 
blazing through her tears, her cheeks 
burning. “A man to control him—a 
strong hand over him!” she cried 
loudly, with a sort of scream, and 
rushed to her own room and _barri- 
caded herself there ; and would speak 
to no one. She flew to the window 
with an impulse which I cannot explain, 
as soon as she had locked her door 
to defend herself from intrusion. It 
looked out upon the front of the house, 
where Jack was visible on the gravel 
path with Mr. LBonventura. The 
Italian had found that small personage 
in mischief of some kind, and was 
leading him back to the house. To 
have done it more tenderly, more 
gently, would have been impossible ; 
for besides the fact that this was Mary’s 
child, the good man was foolishly tender 
to all children, as is the wont of his 
race. But Jack did not appreciate his 
goodness. The child hung back, crying 
loudly, kicking, screaming, and strug- 
gling. “I won't go; I won’t go!” he 
cried. The kind Italian answered no- 
thing, but made him go, leading him in. 
There is no telling what he saved the 
little rebel from—perhaps from being 
run over, or making some other such 
sacrifice of life and limb as British 
children delight in. Mr. Bonventura 
did it with a heart swelling with kind- 
ness and pleasure in the thought that 
he was thus doing something for Mary. 
Poor, unconscious, good man! without 
knowing it, he was sealing his fate. 

All that day Miss Robinson went 
about wringing her hands and telling 
everybody that Mrs. Peveril was ill. 
She had nearly committed herself, and 
lost a new pupil to the establishment, 
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by injudicious terror exhibited to a lady 
who came to inquire into terms, &e. 
“ She was as well as Iam this morning,” 
poor Miss Robinson cried, “and now 
quite stricken down. And I feel, oh, I 
can’t tell how, as if it must have been 
my fault, exposing her z 

“Oh, good heavens ! if it is anything 
catching,” cried the lady, rising. “ Lucy, 
Lucy, come here, my darling !” 

Miss Robinson came to her senses 
as sharply as if she had received a 
douche in her face. “Oh dear, oh dear, 
what can I have said to give you such 
animpression? It is—toothache—only 
toothache,” she said, seizing upon the 
first harmless ill she could think of. 
And, fortunately, the lady laughed and 
sat down again, and the new pupil was 
secured. 

Mrs. Peveril wrote two notes from 
the solitude of her chamber that day— 
one to Mr. Bonventura, the contents of 
which never transpired. But the con- 
sequence was that he sent in his resigna- 
tion as French and Italian teacher at 
Grove Ifouse that evening, and started 
(the maids, who heard it from the post- 
man, informed Miss Robinson) for the 





Continent next day. The second was to 
Miss Robinson herself, informing her 
that the writer was ready to look out 
for another situation as a governess, if 
Grove House was bought by anyone else; 
but she could not, would not pay that 
price for it. And Mrs. Peveril remained 
in her room all day shut up with Jack, 
who, the reader may be glad to know, 
was exceptionally naughty, and at last 
had to be whipped and sent to bed. 

This was how this little episode 
ended—as far as such things ever end. 
It lived for years and years, a painful 
recollection set round with many com- 
punctions, in Mrs. Peveril’s mind ; and 
no doubt it lived in the other, who 
suffered still more by it. To this day it 
is a lasting regret to good Miss Robin- 
son; but other agencies came in, as has 
been already chronicled, securing the 
school and the fixtures, and everything 
thereto appertaining, to Mrs. Peveril. 
There has never been a teacher of lan- 
guages so entirely trustworthy in Grove 
House ; but then it must be remembered 
that Mrs. Peveril herself possessed the 
French language perfectly, “acquired 
abroad.” 
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Mr. TeNNyson was an artist even be- 
fore he was a poet ; in other words, the 
eye for beauty, grace, and harmony of 
effect was even more emphatically one 
of his original gifts than the voice for 
poetical utterance itself. This probably 
it is which makes his very earliest pieces 
appear so full of effort, and sometimes 
even so full of affectation. They were 
elaborate attempts to embody what he 
saw, before the natural voice of the poet 
had come to him. Coleridge remarks 
in his “Table Talk” that Mr. Tennyson 
had begun to write poetry before he knew 
what metre was. The remark applied 
of course only to his very earliest pub- 
lication ; and of that it was, I think, 
true, odd as it now reads in relation to 
one of the greatest masters of metre, both 
simple and sonorous, that the English 
language has ever known. It is interest- 
ing as showing how laborious and full 
of effort his early verse sounded to one 
of the finest judges of English verse, and 
so confirming the suspicion that Mr. 
Tennyson’s vision of beauty had ripened 
earlier than his poetic faculty for shaping 
that vision into words. I think it is 
possible to trace not only a pre-poetic 
period in his art—the period of the 
Orianas, Owls, Mermans, &c.,—a period 
in which the poem on “ Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights” seems to me the 
only one of real interest, and that is a 
poem expressive of the luxurious sense 
of a gorgeous inward picture-gallery— 
but to date the period at which the soul 
was “infused” into his poetry, and the 
brilliant external pictures became the 
dwelling-places of germinating poetic 
thoughts creating their own music. The 
toman Catholics have, I believe, a doc- 
trine that at a certain stage in the 
growth of the embryo body the soul is 
‘‘infused” into it, and from that stage 
it shapes and moulds all the struc- 
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tures of the body with a view to their 
subserviency to a moral and spiritual 
growth. Apply that analogy to Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems, and the period be- 
fore 1832 is the period before Mr. Tenny- 
son’s pictures had a soul in them, and 
consequently before they had a music of 
their own. He himself has told us very 
finely in his newest poem, when de- 
scribing the building of Arthur's great 
capital.—which, like Dlium, was ru- 
moured to have been built to a divine 
music,—how the highest works of the 
human spirit are created :-— 
** For an ye heard a music, like enow 

They are building still, seeing the city is 

built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever.” 


There was no such music in Mr. 
Tennyson’s early verses, but he himself 
has all but told us when the period 
in which his productiveness was due 
more to the “lust of the eye” than to 
any true poetic gift, ceased. Curiously 
enough, the first poem where there is 
any trace of those musings on the legends 
of the Round Table to which he has 
directed so much of his maturest genius, 
is also a confession that the poet was 
sick of the magic mirror of fancy and its 
picture-shadows, and was turning away 
from them to the poetry of human life. 
“The Lady of Shalott,” the first poem 
of those published in the autumn ot 
1832—the same sad year which laid the 
foundation of Mr. Tennyson’s most per- 
fect, if not his greatest poem, “In 
Memoriam”—has for its real subject 
the emptiness of the life of fancy, how- 
ever rich and brilliant, the utter satiety 
which compels any true imaginative 
nature to break through the spell which 
entrances it in an unreal world o1 
visionary joys. The Lady of Shalott 
—a variation on Elaine—gazing in her 
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magic mirror, sees a faithful picture of 
all that passes by her solitary isle, and 
copies it in the web she weaves :— 


** There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 
To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care hath she, 
The Lady of Shalott.” 


The curse, of course, is that she shall 
be involved in mortal passions, and suf- 
fer the fate of mortals, if she looks away 
from the shadow to the reality. Never- 
theless, the time comes when she braves 
the curse :-— 


‘* But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights, 
For often through the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights, 

And music, went to Camelot : 
Or when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers lately wed : 
*T am half sick of shadows,’ said 

The Lady of Shalott.”’ 


And probably it was the vision of a 
“funeral,” at least as much as that other 


vision which made the fairy Lady of 


Shalott more than half sick of shadows, 
that first led the author of this beautiful 
little poem into his true poetic work. 
But even after the embryo period is 
past, even when Mr. Tennyson’s poems 
are uniformly moulded by an “infused” 
soul, one not unfrequently notices the 
excess of the faculty of vision over the 
governing conception which moulds the 
vision, so that I think he is almost 
always most successful when his poem 
begins in a thought or a feeling rather 
than from a picture or a narrative, for 
then the thought or feeling dominates 
and controls his otherwise too lavish 
fancy. “ Ulysses” and “ Tithonus” are 
far superior to “ (inone,” exquisite as 
the pictorial workmanship of “ CEnone” 
is; “The Palace of Art” is finer than 
“The Dream of Fair Women ;” “The 
Death of Lucretius,” painful as the 
subject is, than “Enoch Arden” or 
“*Aylmer’s Field ;” and, for the same 
reason, “In Memoriam” is perhaps an 
even more perfect whole than the poem 
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of greatest scope, and in some respects 
the noblest of his imaginative efforts, 
the great Arthurian epic which he has 
only just completed. Whenever Mr. 
Tennyson’s pictorial fancy has had it in 
any degree in its power to run away 
with the guiding and controlling mind, 
the richness of the workmanship has to 
some extent overgrown the spiritual 
principle of his poems. 

I suppose it is in some respects this 
lavish strength of what may be called the 
bodily element in poetry, as distinguished 
from the spiritual life and germ of it, 
which has given Mr. Tennyson at once 
his delight in great variety and richness 
of materials, and his profound reverence 
for the principle of spiritual order 
which can alone impress unity and pur- 
pose on the tropical luxuriance of 
natural gifts. It is obvious, for in- 
stance, that even in relation to natural 
scenery, what his poetical faculty de- 
lights in most are rich, luxuriant land- 
scapes in which either Nature or man 
has accumulated a lavish variety of 
effects. There is nothing of Words- 
worth’s passion for the bare, wild 
scenery of the rugged North in his 
poems. For one picture of wild and 
barren grandeur like the first of the two 
following in “The Palace of Art,” there 
are fifty at least of variations on the last 
in his various poems :— 


“ And one, a foreground black with stones and 
slags, 
Beyond, a line of heights, and higher 
All barr’d with long white cloud the scorn- 
ful crags, 
And highest, snow and fire. 
** And one, an English home—gray twilight 
pour’d 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep—ail things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient Peace.” 


It is in the scenery of the mill, the 
garden, the chase, the down, the rich 
pastures, the harvest-field, the palace 
pleasure-grounds, the Lord of Burleigh’s 
fair domains, the luxuriant sylvan beauty 
bearing testimony to the careful hand of 
man, “the summer crisp with shining 
woods,” that Mr. Tennyson most de- 
lights. Ii he strays to rarer scenes it is 
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almost always in search of richer and 
more luxuriant loveliness, like the 
tropical splendours of “ Enoch Arden ” 
and the enervating skies which cheated 
the Lotus-Eaters of their longing for 
home. There is always complexity in 
the beauty which fascinates Mr. Tenny- 
son most. 

And with the love of complexity 
comes, as a matter of course, in a born 
artist the love of the ordering faculty 
which can give unity and harmony to 
complexity of detail. Measure and 
order are for Mr. Tennyson of the very 
essence of beauty. His strong fascina- 
tion for the Arthurian legends results no 
doubt from the mixture, in the moral 
materials of the age of chivalry, of ex- 
uberant stateliness and rich polish with 
the imperious need for spiritual order 
to control the dangerous elements of 
the age. His Arthurian epic is a 
great attempt to depict the infusion of 
a soul into a chaos of stately passions. 
Even in relation to modern politics you 
always see the same bias, a love of 
rich constitutional traditions welded 
together and ruled by wise forethought 
and temperate judgment. He cannot 
endure either spasmodic violence on the 
one hand, or bald simplicity on the 
other. What he loves is a land 


“ Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 

In “In Memoriam” he goes out of 
his way to condemn French political 
anarchy— 

“ The schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Celt,” 


and to throw scorn on the “red fool- 
fury of the Seine.” Still more curious 
is the parenthetic question, interpolated 
almost angrily, in the opening of an 
exquisite love poem, “Love and 
Duty :"— 

“O shall the braggart shout 
For some blind glimpse of freedom work itself 
Through madness, hated by the wise, to law, 
System, and empire - 


As if he grudged revolutionary energy 
even its occasional success. Never was 
any ery more absurd than the cry made 
against “ Maud” for the sympathy it 
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was supposed to show with hysterical 
passion. What it was meant to be, and 
was, though inadequately—the failure 
being due, not to sympathy with hys- 
terics, but to the zeal with which Mr. 
Tennyson strove to caricature hysterics 
—was an exposure of hysterics. The 
love of measure and order is as visible 
in Mr. Tennyson’s pictures of character 
as in every other aspect of his poetry. 
His “ St. Simeon Stylites” is his hostile 
picture of the fanatic, just as his 
* Ulysses” is his friendly picture of the 
insatiable craving for new experience, 
enterprise, and adventure, when under 
the control of a luminous reason and a 
self-controlled will. 

And this love of measure and order in 
complexity shows itself even more re- 
markably in Mr. Tennyson’s leaning to 
the domestic, modern type of women. 
All his favourite women are women of 
a certain fixed class in social life, usually 
not the lowest, sometimes homely like 
Alice the miller’s daughter, and Rose the 
gardener’s daughter, or Dora, or the 
wife of the Lord of Burleigh ; sometimes 
women of the Drawing-room or the 
Palace, like Maud, Lady Flora in “The 
Day-dream,” or the Princess in the poem 
about woman, or Lynette, and Enid, 
and Elaine, and Guinevere in ‘ The 
Idylls of the King ;” but always women 
of the quiet and domestic type (except 
indeed the heroine of ‘‘The Sisters”), 
women whom you might meet every 
day in a modern home, women of the 
garden-flower kind, rather than of the 
wild-flower kind. He has set even his 
exquisite poem on the “Sleeping Beauty ” 
in a drawing-room framework, i.e. made 
the “ Lady Flora” to whom it is re- 
lated “ take her broidery frame and add 
a crimson tothe quaint macaw.” In the 
beautiful little idyll called “ The Miller’s 
Daughter,” Mr. Tennyson even injures 
the rustic effect of the piece by intro- 
ducing an artificial element, a song about 
Alice’s ear-ring and necklace, a touch 
which, however true it may be to life— 
(ear-rings and necklaces are just what 
millers’ daughters would most value)— 
is idyllically false as destroying the sim- 
plicity of the picture, just as it might 
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have been true to life, but would have 
been idyllically false, to call the heroine 
Juliana or Matilda, instead of Alice. 
The simplest and most lyrical heroines, 
heroines like Gretchen in “Faust,” or 
Mignon in “Wilhelm Meister,” are 
hardly in Mr, Tennyson’s way. He 
loves something of the air and manner 
which a fixed social status gives. His 
“May Queen” has always seemed to 
me one of his few falsetto poems. 
There is art, in the sense of complex 
harmony, in all his greatest poems. 

The simplest though hardly the most 
characteristic form of that art is no 
doubt the “Idyll,” in which Mr. Tenny- 
son has delighted from the first ;—so 
much so, that he has applied the term 
somewhat misleadingly, 1 think, to his 
last, and in many respects his greatest, 
work, The “idyll” proper is, I sup- 
pose, a picture coloured by asingle emo- 
tion, and intended to give a perfect 
illustration of that emotion. The power 
which makes Mr. Tennyson's idylls so 
unique in their beauty is, I think, his 
wonderful skill in creating a perfectly 
real and living scene,!—such as always 
might, and perhaps somewhere does ex- 
ist, in external Nature—for the theatre 
of the feeling he is about to embody, 
and yet a scene every feature of which 
helps to make the emotion delineated 
more real and vivid. For illustrations 
of what I mean take the idylls of “The 
Miller’s Daughter” and “The Gardener's 
Daughter,” both stories of happy first 
love, told in their later years by old men 
who had married rustic beauties. The 
former, however, paints a boy’s first 
unexpected passion, which finds him a 
dreaming lad, and breaking upon his quict 
suddenly transforms him into a man; the 
latter paints the passion of an artist 
who had long played with the feeling of 
love, and who had heard enough before- 
hand of the rustic beauty he was going 
to visit, to be thrilling with hope and ex- 
pectation of his destiny. Remembering 


1 This criticism was first og in a very 
fine ay | on Tennyson's genius, by the late 
Mr. W. C. Roscoe, which will be found in his 
=> Raa of posthumous poems und essays, 
published by Chapman and Hall. 











this, notice the completely different key 
of the two poems, the simple brook-like 
music of the first, which seems to keep 
time to the mill-stream, and its cool 
April scenery,—the rich, full, conscious 
sweetness of the second, and its fragrant 
scents of May :— 


** But, Alice, what an hour was that, 

When after roving in the woods 

(Twas April then), [ came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 

Were glistening to the breezy blue ; 
And on the slope, an absent fool, 

{ cast me down, nor thought of you, 
But angled in the higher pool. 


A love-song I had somewhere read, 
An echo from a measured strain, 
Beat time to nothing in my head 
From some odd corner of the brain. 
It haunted me, the morning long, 
With weary sameness in the rhymes, 
The phantom of a silent song, 
That went and came a thousand times, 


* Then leapt a trout. In lazy mood 

I watched the little circles die : 
They past into the level flood, 

And there a vision caught my eye ; 
The reflex of a beauteous form, 

A glowing arm, a gleaming neck ; 
As when a sunbeam wavers warm 

Within the dark and dimpled beck. 


For you remember, you had set, 

That morning, on the ec: wsement’ s edge 
A leng green box of mignonette, 

And you were leaning from the ledge : 
And when I raised my eyes, above 

They met with two so full and bright— 
Such eyes! I swear to you, my love, 

That these have never lost their light.”’ 


That is April love in the heart of 
April, keeping time to the liquid rapids 
of the mill-weir. The vivid picture, too, 
of the kindly, dusty miller, with his 
smile that seemed “half within and half 
without, and full of dealings with the 
world,” which introduces the piece, and 
suggests the inequality of lot over which 
this boyish passion was to leap, prepares 
us for the sort of love, sudden, youthful, 
defying obstacles of station, which the 
bubbling mill-stream was to witness. 

Now turn to the fair, rich, elaborate, 
and still more lovely scene, by which the 
reader's mind is prepared for the love- 
story of an artist who, as the prelude 
shows, had, like St. Augustine, been 
eagerly loving to love (amans amare), and 
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who was in his heart fully prepared for 
the first plunge. 


“ And sure this orbit of the memory folds 
For ever in itself the day we went 
To see her. All the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 
Smelt of the coming summer, as one Jarge 

cloud 
Drew downward; but all else of heaven 
was pure 
Up to the sun, and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me from head to heel. And 
now, ; 
As though ’twere yesterday, as though it were 
The hour just flown, that morn with all its 
sound , : 
(For those old Mays had thrice the life of 
these) 
Rings in mine ears. The steer forgot to 
graze, 

And, where the hedge-row cuts the path- 
way, stood 

Leaning his horns into the neighbour field, 

And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 

Came voices of the well-contented doves. 

The lark could scarce get out his notes for 
joy, 

But shook his song together as he near’d 

His happy home, the ground. ‘To left and 
right, ' : 

The cuckoo told his name to all the hills ; 

The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ;_ 

The red-cap whistled ; and the nightingale 

Sang loud, as though he were the bird of 
day.” 

That is the rich gladness which prepares 

for the fuller and deeper passion of a 

mind devoted to the study of beauty 

and nearing the verge of an antici- 
pated joy. Note especially the realism 

(which Tennyson never fails to show) 

in the explanation of the especial 

fragrance of the air,—that “one large 
cloud drew downward,”—so supplying 
the moisture that brings out the odours 
of the spring. Observe, too, that instead 

of the dancing mill-stream, we have a 

stream in harmony with the richer, 

riper passion of the conscious love of 
beauty :— 

“ News from the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of marriage bells ; 
And sitting mutfiled in dark leaves, you hear 
The windy clanging of the minster clock ; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass, wash’d by a slow, broad 

stream, : : 
That, stirr’d with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves all its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 
Barge-laden, to three arches of a bridge 
Crown’d with the minster-towers.” 
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Two more real scenes cannot be ima- 
gined than these. And yet how delicately 
their differences are fitted (whether cal- 
culated or not I cannot say) to deepen 
and enhance the impressions of the 
special shade of love which each poem 
delineates. 

But I should quote for ever were I 
to illustrate as fully as might be Mr. 
Tennyson’s wonderful. power of putting 
Nature under contribution to help him 
in delineating moods of feeling. It is 
not limited to his idylls, but is equally 
marvellous in his pure lyrics, Espe- 
cially wonderful is this power in the 
illustration of the sense of loss, Not to 
touch “In Memoriam,” take the voice 
which Mr. Tennyson has found for a 
dumb, wistful grief in the following 
little lyric. No poet ever made the 


dumb speak so effectually :-— 


* Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
*O weil for the fisherman’s hoy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 


* And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still ! 
** Break, break, break 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me!” 


Observe how the wash of the sea on 
the cold gray stones is used to prepare 
the mind for the feeling of helplessness 
with which the deeper emotions break 
against the hard and rigid elements 
of human speech ; how then the picture 
is widened out till you see the bay with 
children laughing on its shore, and the 
sailor-boy singing on its surface, and the 
stately ships passing on in the offing to 
their unseen haven, all with the view of 
helping us to feel the contrast between 
the satisfied and the unsatisfied yearn- 
ings of the human heart. Mr. Tenny- 
son, like every true poet, has the 
strongest feeling of the spiritual and 
almost mystic character of the associa- 
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tions attaching to the distant sail which 
takes the ship on its lonely journey to 
an invisible port, and more than once 
uses it to lift the mind into the attitude 
of hope or trust. But then the song 
returns again to the helpless breaking 
of the sea at the foot of crags it can- 
not climb, not this time to express the 
inadequacy of human speech to express 
human yearnings, but the defeat of those 
very yearnings themselves. Thus does 
Mr. Tennyson turn an ordinary sea-shore 
landscape into a means of finding a voice 
indescribably sweet for the dumb spirit 
of human loss. Another closely analo- 
gous illustration, at least as signal of the 
same magic power to press Nature into 
the service of the heart in uttering the 
sense of loss, will be familiar to everyone 
who loves Mr. Tennyson’s genius in that 
wonderful song in “ The Princess” con- 
cerning the sad strange ‘days that are 
no more,” in which he likens the mingled 
freshness and sadness with which we 
contemplate them as they flash upon 
our memory to a mixture of the feelings 
with which we see the light upon an 
approaching sail that brings us friends 
from the other hemisphere, and the 
light upon a retreating sail which takes 
them away thither; for does not the 
memory of those days both bring and 
take away? does it not restore us the 
vivid joy of the past only to make us 
feel that it is vanished? No poet has 
ever had a greater mastery than Mr. 
Tennyson of the power of real things— 
with him they are always real, and not 
mere essences or abstractions—to express 
evanescent emotions that almost defy ex- 
pression. I know no other poet, except 
the author of “Antony and Cleopatra” 
himself, who might have imagined Cleo- 


patra’s passionate cry over the corpse of 


Antony— 


“ And thereis nothing left remarkable beneath 
the visiting moon.” 


Mr. Tennyson’s power of compelling 
the external world to lend him a Jan- 
guage for the noblest feelings is, how- 


ever, but the instrument of a. still 
higher faculty, the power of apprehend- 


ing those feelings themselves with the 
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vigour of a great dramatist: and though 
his range is not wide, they include some 
of the most delicate and intellectual, 
and some of the coarsest and most 
earthly. He is not a great dramatist, 
for his delineations move almost wholly 
in one plane, in the mood he has studied 
and writes to interpret. Tle can find 
the exactly appropriate reverie for the 
smarting and not very deeply wounded 
heart of a grandiose and somewhat 
bumptious lover dismissed like the 
rejected of Locksley Hall, for his de- 
ficiencies in wealth and station, and who 
does not suffer too much to concern 
himself even then with the prospects of 
the race and “ the process of the suns.” 
ile can give you to perfection the ran- 
dom and humorous fancies of the poet 
under the mellowing influence of a pint 
of port, when the Muse 


‘* Used all her fiery will and smote 
Her life into the liquor.” 


He can tell you how St. Simeon Stylites 
must have felt when the glory of his 
penances, mounting like fumes into his 
head, aided the delirium of his wander- 
ing brain to triumph over the half-dead 
body which had in great measure 
dropped away from him before he died. 
Iie can portray the intolerable restless- 
ness of the wanderer born and bred, 
when, like Ulysses, he is expected to 
shut himself in between the narrow walls 
of humdrum duties. He can conceive 
with the subtlest power the passionate 
longing for death of a mortal endowed 
with immortality, doomed like Tithonus 
to outlive all life and joy, and tremble 
at the awful prospect of a solitary 
eternity of decay. Nay, he can find a 
language as real as the thought for the 
kind grandmother’s wandering maternal 
memories, as well as for the overween- 
ing vanity of the coarse old Northern 
Farmer, whose only notion of duty is 
to serve the “‘squoire ” and the “lond” 
with a loyal and even passionate ser- 
vice, and who has no patience with 
“Godamoighty” for not sparing him 
to calve the cows and finish the “stub- 
bing” of Thornaby waste,—and finally 
for the ‘far sordider and more selfish 
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farmer of the new style, who worships 
“proputty,” especially in land, with a 
devout worship, and can tell his son with 
the most serious and earnest assurance— 


“ Taiike my word for it, Sammy, the poor in 
a loomp is bad.” 


All this he can do with marvellous 
finish and accuracy; but he has hardly 
ever attempted, except perhaps in his 
three studies taken from the yeoman 
class, to draw a character in all its 
variety of attitudes, and on these we 
suspect he spent an amount of care 
and study which he hardly gave to 
any other poem of equal length. 
Therefore his genius can hardly be 
called dramatic, though in relation to 
single moods he finds an infinitely more 
characteristic language for their expres- 
sion than Mr. Browning, who would 
make ‘Tithonus, Ulysses, St. Simeon 
Stylites, and the Northern Farmers all 
talk Browningese. But admitting the 
general limitation of Mr. Tennyson’s 
genius to the interpretration of moods, 
admitting even the limited number of 
moods he can interpret adequately—for 
he seems to fail through caricature when 
he attempts, as in “Maud” or the 
“Vision of Sin,” to express mis- 
anthropical moods,—yet no other poet 
has rivalled, in force and subtlety, the 
work he has thus achieved. When 
first published, “ The Northern Farmer 
(old style)” and “ Tithonus” stood side 
by side, and it is hardly possible to 
find specimens of wider-removed human 
emotions on the subject of death :— 


“ But summun ‘ull come arter mei mayhap 

wi’ ’is kittle o’ steiim 

Huzzin’ an’ maiizin’ the blessed feiilds wi’ 
the Divil’s oiin teiim. 

Gin 1 mun doy, I mun doy, an’ loife they 
says is sweet, 

But gin I mun doy, I mun doy, for I couldn 
abear to see it. 


What atta stannin’ theer for, an’ doesn bring 
ma the yaiile / 

Doctor’s a ’tottler, lass, an’ a’s hallus i’ the 
owd taiile ; 

I weiin’t breiik rules for Doctor, a knaws 
naw moor than a floy ; 

Git ma my yaiile, I tell tha, an’ gin I mun 
doy, I mun doy.” 
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The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 

The vapours weep their burthen to the 
ground, 

Man comes and tills the field and lies be- 
neath, 

And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes : I wither slowly in thine arms, 

Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white-haired shadow, roaming like a dream 

The ever silent spaces of the East, 

Far-folded mists and gleaming halls of morn. 

Alas for this gray shadow, once a man— 

So glorious in his beauty and thy choice, 

Who madest him thy chosen that he seem’ 

To his great heart none other than a God ! 

I asked thee, ‘Give me immortality.’ 

Then didst thou grant mine asking with a 
smile, 

Like wealthy men who care not how they 
give. 

But thy strong Hours indignant work’d 
their wills, 

And beat me down and marr’d and wasted 
me, 

And tho’ they could not end me, left me 
maim’d 

To dwell in presence of immortal youth, 

Immortal age beside immortal youth, 

And all I was in ashes.” 


The atom of common thought that con- 
nects the two passages is the feeling ex- 
pressed in both that there is a price at 
which life, with its sweetness lost, is not 
worth purchasing ; and though to the 
Northern Farmer that price is the sacri- 
fice of what he calls “ breaking rules” 
to please the doctor, i.e. giving up his 
accustomed draught of ale, and to 
Tithonus it is the loss of all that made 
up the vigour and gladness of life, in- 
curred to save an ever-dwindling con- 
sciousness of personality stripped of all 
command over the old springs of hap- 
piness, still there is just enough common 
to the two thoughts to make the range of 
dialect and feeling the more startling and 
effective. I should certainly have sup- 
posed, till ‘‘ The Grandmother ” and the 
two “Northern Farmers” were pub- 
lished, that Mr. Tennyson’s power of 
poetical interpretation extended only to 
the more refined, if not the more intel- 
lectual habits of mind, but that notion 
has been entirely disposed of. He can 
furnish good grandmotherly reminis- 
cences, or a hearty devotion to a narrow 
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calling and a coarse obtuseness to every- 
thing beyond, with » voice at least as 
appropriate as he finds for that rest- 
less craving for ever new experience, 
and that contemptuous pity for plodding 
humdrum piety, which he attributes to 
his somewhat modernized but marvel- 
lously conceived Ulysses. But I think 
that while the latter class of poems 
come out of him, as it were, the former 
are the results of pure study, though of 
a study which only a poet’s imagination 
could have harmonized into wholes so 
perfect. It is impossible to forget, in 
reading the three poems I have just 
referred to, that Mr. Tennyson’s powers 
of observation, though by no means rapid, 
are exceedingly close and tenacious, and 
that he has the strong apprehensive 
grasp of a naturalist in conjunction with 
the harmonizing faculty of the poet. He 
seems to me to have studied his “Grand- 
mother” and his two “ Northern Far- 
mers” much as he has studied the 
habits of trees and animals. He has 


a striking microscopic faculty on which 
his poetic imagination works. 


No poet 
has so many and such accurate references 
to the vegetable world, and yet at the 
same time references so thoroughly 
poetic. He calls dark hair 


‘*More black than ash-buds in the front of 
March ;”’ 


auburn hair, 


*¢ In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the 
shell i 
Divides three-fold to show the fruit within.” 


He is never tired of reflecting in his 
poetry the physiology of flowers and 
treesand buds. The “living smoke” of 
the yew is twice commemorated in his 
poems. He tells us how the suntlower, 
‘shining fair,” 


‘*Rays round with flames her disk of seed ;” 


observes on the blasts “that blow the 
poplars white ;” and, to make a long 
story short,—for the list of instances 
might be multiplied to hundreds,—in 
his latest poem of all, he thus dates an 
early hour in the night :-— 
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“ Nigh upon that hour 
When the lone hern forgets his melancholy, 
Lets down his other leq, and stretching, dreams 
Of goodly supper in the distant pool.” 

It is precisely the same microscopic 
faculty as this applied to characteristic 
human habits which has produced the 
three wonderful studies in English ver- 
nacular life. Just as Mr. Tennyson 
delights to chronicle that at a given hour 
of the night the heron lets down his 
other leg and stretches himself, and con- 
jectures that his dreams then take a 
happier turn, so he delights to chronicle 
that an old woman with her faculties 
failing, when she hears of the death of 
her eldest-born, himself an old man, will 
muse on the beauty of his baby legs 
after this fashion :-— 


** Willy, my beauty, my eldest-born, the flower 
of the flock ; 
Never a man could fling him, for Willy stood 
like a rock. ; 
*Here’s a leg for a babe of a’ week,’ says 
Doctor, and he would be bound 
There was not his like that year in twenty 
parishes round.” 
And so precisely, too, he makes the pro- 
verty-worshipping “ Northern Farmer” 
; ping 
of the new style, put the poor curate, 
whose daughter his eldest son wishes to 
marry, under the microscope, as if he 
were a kind of insect, in this contemp- 
tuous way :— 


* Parson’s lass ‘ant nowt, and she weiint ’a 
nowt when ’e’s deiid, 

Mun be a guvness, lad, or summut, and 

addle her breiid ; 

Why? fur ’e’s nobbut a curate, an’ weiin’t 

nivir git naw ‘igher; 

An’ ’e maiide the hed as ’e ligs on afoor ’e 

coom’d to the shire. 
*‘ And thin ’e coom’d to the parish wi’ lots o’ 
’Varsity debt, 

Stook to his taiiil they did, an’ ’e ’an’t got 

shut on ’em yet. 

An’ ’e ligs on ‘is back i’ the grip, wi’ noiin 

to lend ’im a shove, 

Woorse nor afar-welter’d yowe: fur, Sammy, 

‘e married fur luvv.” 

It is impossible not to see that it is 
much more as naturalist than as poet 
that Mr. Tennyson has mastered the 
materials for these three most remark- 
able poems, though without his imagi- 
native faculty he could never have 
harmonized them into these wonderful 
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wholes. When Shakespeare gives us a 
character like Juliet’s nurse, we feel 
somehow that Juliet’s nurse was in him, 
that he needed as little study to enter 
into her and appropriate her as Mr. 
Tennyson needed to enter into the full 
ripe passion which breathesthrough “The 
Gardener's Daughter” or the gusty he- 
roics of “Locksley Hall.” But his fine 
studies of those three rustics have been 
like the studies which the late Mr. Water- 
ton devoted to the habits of birds, or 
which Mr. Frank Buckland bestows on 
the hippopotamuses of his heart. He 
has made them his own, and made them 
perfectly living and true ; and if he had 
time to give to other types as large and 
simple, he could paint them also as 
faithfully and impressively. But his 
insight into them does not come through 
his sympathy with active life, as Shake- 
speare’s did; it comes of the careful, 
scrutinizing eye of a naturalist feeding 
the brooding heart of a poet. And there 
are plenty of indications of the same kind 
of close microscopic power in the higher 
and purely spiritual sphere of Mr. 
Tennyson’s genius. What, for instance, 
can be finer than the picture of the 
gloomy forecast of evil which haunts 
Merlin before his living burial !— 

*¢ So dark a forethought rolled about his brain 

As on a dull day in an ocean cave 

The blind wave feeling round his long sea- 

hall 

In silence.” 

“In Memoriam” is full of such mag- 
nifying-glasses for secret feelings and 
doubts and fears and hopes and trusts. 
How true and pathetic, yet how like the 
effect of a brooding reverie under a mi- 
croscope, is the passage in which Mr. 
Tennyson describes his minute compari- 
son of the path of the moonbeams in 
his bed-room with what he knows it 
must be in the chancel where the tablet 
to his friend is placed, and paints the 
half-superstitious anxiety with which 
he watches them while they are lighting 
up the letters of the name, and then 
passing away, leaving it in darkness till 
the glimmer of the dawn returns upon 
it! How large he makes the fear that 
when he follows his friend into the 
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other world he may find himself “a life 
behind ” him, and evermore doomed to 
follow at the same distance! How big 
seems the doubt we must all feel 
in such cases, that he is exaggerating 
the delight which the past companion- 
ship of his friend had caused him, that 
it is but “the haze of grief” which made 
the “former gladness loom so great.” 
Unquestionably there is much of the 
microscopic naturalist in the spiritual as 
well as the physical part of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s musings. Any mood, however 
subtle, when submitted to his eye, grows 
large beneath that close and minute 
scrutiny, and reappears on a new and 
magnified scale, like Plato’s moral law of 
the individual conscience when written 
out large in the structure and func- 
tions of the perfect State. 

And yet it would be completely false 
to give the impression that Mr. Tenny- 
son’s studies are studies in “still” life, 
studies of human nature as much at rest 
as the fragment of a bat’s wing under a 
microscope. There is always the move- 
ment of real life in his poems, even in 
passages where themovement could never 
show, if the movement itself, like the sub- 
ject of it, were not magnified by the me- 
dium through which he makes us view 
it. ‘Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Mono- 
logue,” forinstance, neverhalts a moment 
at anyone point, though the whole might 
have actually passed through the mind 
ina few seconds, The “ Grandmother's” 
and “ Northern Farmer’s” reveries flow 
on at much the same rate they might 
flow in actual life; and it is only the 
extreme elaboration of the picture, re- 
minding one of some of Denner’s por- 
traits of rustic life; in which every 
wrinkle and every shade of colour is 
accurately rendered, that suggests to the 
reader the impression of slow move- 
ment. So too the scorn of Ulysses for 
the petty drudgery of his Ithacan house- 
hold and government, his longing to be 
once more shooting the rapids of earthly 
adventure, his contemptuous satisfaction 
in the capacity of Telemachus to fill 
his place, and the great bound which 
his heart makes toward the sea that 
“moans round with many voices,” suc- 
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ceed each other with a movement cer- 
tainly not more languid than that of 
Homer himself. In painting, Mr. Ten- 
nyson is so terse and compressed, that 
though he never suggests the idea of 
swiitness, —there is too much pains spent 
on the individual stroke for that,—it 
would be simply absurd to call his 
manner dilatory. Indeed, his pictures 
often succeed each other too rapidly, 
without the graduation which prepares 
the mind for the change, so as to give a 
sense of effort to the reader by imply- 
ing an extreme condensation in the 
writer. It is only in the song, or pieces 
closely approaching a song in structure, 
like * The Brook,” that his style ripples 
along with perfect ease and grace. If 
we compare the lovely modulation of 
“The Brook,” or the liquid notes of 
“ Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes 
flying,” or the delicate rapture of ‘Come 
into the garden, Maud,” with the stately 
compression of “The Palace of Art” or 
of most of the “ Idylls of the King,” we 
shall at once see that it is not want of 
motion, but rather excessive compres- 
sion, which gives to so many of Mr. 
Tennyson’s poems the air of moving 
through a resisting medium. ‘There is 
nothing like “still” life to be found in 
his poems. When he puts a half-under- 
stood emotion or a new natural fact 
under his poetic object-glass, it may 
occupy a larger space than it ever did 
in the poems of other poets, but that is 
only because the scale of life is really 
larger. No poet is less justly liable to the 
charge of making much of a little or of 
pottering over his poetic discoveries. 
And indeed “In Memoriam” is the only 
one of Mr. Tennyson’s poems of which 
even his most hostile critics could say 
that its movement is slow. Here, how- 
ever, there is necessarily the brooding 
movement of a haunting grief, for it is 
of the very essence of a poem devoted 
to the expression of the pain and fear 
and doubt and hope and faith which 
a great wound to the heart causes, to 
hover perpetually over the same theme, 
and to transform every seemingly foreign 
subject of reflection into new food for 
suffering or new promise of peace. 


Mrs. Browning, in perhaps her finest 
sonnet, has said that 


“Tf to conquer love has tried,’ 
To conquer grief tries more, as all things prove, 
For grief indeed és love, and grief beside. 
Alas, I have grieved so, I’m hard to love.” 


And Mr. Tennyson’s great poem is a 
comment on this text, a comment show- 
ing how much more grief may be than 
love—not only more absorbing, which 
it must be, not only more tasking and 
more urgent in pushing the sufferer 
on to seemingly vain and thankless 
efforts to vindicate his fidelity of heart, 
from which he sinks back exhausted 
into himself, for that to a great extent 
it must be also—but also more fruitful 
of strength, of courage, of hope, and of 
peace. St. Paul has not got much credit 
for poetic feeling amongst the many 
great poets of the Bible, and no doubt 
the passages in which he rises into 
poetry are somewhat rare ; but of one of 
them, I suspect, we miss the beauty and 
force rather for want of such a mental 
history as that of “In Memoriam” to ex- 
plain it, than from any want of pathos, 
depth, and singular precision of feeling 
in the passage itself. It would injure 
“In Memoriam” to give it a Biblical 
motto, for that would tend to classify 
a great modern poem in that dismal 
category of works known as “Serious 
reading,” and so to diminish its just in- 
fluence ; otherwise it would be hard to 
find a more exact and profound sum- 
mary of its cycle of thought and emo- 
tion than St. Paul’s reason (evidently 
an afterthought) for “ glorying in tribu- 
lation,” —“ knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience expe- 
rience, and experience hope ; and hope 
maketh not ashamed, because the love 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts by 
the Holy Ghost which is given unto 
us.” That is a true summary of the 
drift of “In Memoriam.” The poem sets 
out with a cry of desolation, of self- 
pitying numbness of heart; (for the 
piece which now stands first of the 
series, and immediately follows the 
grand apostrophe, “Strong son of God, 
immortal Love,” is evidently a poetical 
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preface to the whole, and not even one 
of the first in point of time.) The first 
apostrophe to the tree of churchyards, 
the funereal yew, whose roots “are 
wrapped about the bones” of the dead, 
is a cry of life in death, a cry of horror 
at the prospect of death in life. And 
in all those which follow it, till the 
poet’s interest begins to awaken as to 
the fate of the ship which was to bring 
home his friend’s body from the Adri- 
atic, we hear, under the various rest- 
lessly changing forms of a stunned 
spirit, the constant presence of the 
thought— 


“* Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears 
That grief hath shaken into frost.” 


Then his imagination begins to fix 
itself, at intervals, with the fanciful 
fidelity which grief always transfers 
from the dead to some half-living re- 
presentative of the dead, on the ship 
that is bringing home all that remained 
of his friend, and some of the most 
beautiful reveries in the language de- 
scribe how he follows all its motions as 
if they were the motions of his friend 
himself :— 


“ T hear the noise about thy keel ; 
I hear the bell struck in the night ; 
I see the cabin windows bright ; 
I see the sailor at the wheel.” 


He flies off in reverie, on visionary 
wings, “a weight of nerves without a 
mind” (could there be a finer expression 
for the acute sensation which renders 
thought impossible ?), to meet the vessel 
on her way, and “circles moaning in 
the air, ‘Is this the end? Is this the 
end ?’” Then he tries to convince him- 
self he does not suffer “in a dream ;” 
records, what everyone has felt in such 
cases, that if the dead should prove to 
be alive and express compassion and 
grief for the illusions that had given so 
much pain, nothing would seem more 
natural to him; he hails the vessel 
bearing the remains of his friend on her 
arrival with a gleam of thankfulness 
that is the first softening touch; and 
from that point we have gentler moods 
of grief alternating with the despair :— 
No. 158.—voL, xxvii. 
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” Ah yet, e’en yet, if this mi nh 
I, falling on rts faithful 
Would reathing thro’ his lip lips impart 
The life that almost dies in me ; 


“« That dies not, but endures with 
And slowly forms the firmer a, 
Treasuring the look it cannot find, 

The words that are not heard again.” 


Tribulation has already worked patience. 

Then, first, we meet with “the 
Shadow cloak’d from head to foot, who 
keeps the keys of all the creeds,” and 
the long series of poems full of search- 
ing thought, and, here and there, of 
gleams of returning serenity of spirit, 
in which the self-accusations, the self- 
justifications, the doubts of science, the 
hopes of conscience, the glimpses of 
God’s love, alternate like the parting 
clouds and shining stars of a stormy 
November night. At last he can answer 
thus his own question whether love 
would not survive in this life, even if 
it could hope for nothing beyond :— 


“ And Love would answer with a sigh, 
‘The sound of that forgetful shore 
Will change my sweetness more‘and more, 
Half-dead to know that I shall die.’ 
**O me, what profits it to put 
An idle case? If Death were seen 
At first as Death, Love had not been, 
Or been in narrowest working shut.” 


And then we know that patience is 
already working experience, and experi- 
ence hope; and hope the greater and 
not the less, for that vivid insight into 
not merely the thoughts but the living 
facts that are the food of Doubt, which 
Mr. Tennyson has compressed into some 
of these noble poems. ‘There is hardly 
finer reflective poetry in existence than 
the series of poems in which he adduces 
the evidence that Nature, as Nature, 
cares for neither individual nor type ; 
that 
‘* She cries, ‘A thousand types are gone, 
I care for nothing, all shall go;’” 

that she is utterly indifferent whether 
or not Man, 


** Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust 
Or sealed within the iron hills.” 


And when he breasts all these hostile 
M 
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demonstrations of science with the un- 
conquerable though trembling faith 
which man’s nature and God's revela- 
tions oppose to all the vestiges of the 
lower creation, and ends with the cry 
to what he feels is “Lord of all,” and 
faintly trusts “ the larger hope,” we can- 
not help confessing that ‘hope maketh 
not ashamed,” since it can face boldly 
even this dread array of dumb dis- 
couragements, 

From this point the poet’s grief passes 
more anid more into gentle memory, 
contemplation, and even joy. Here 
and there, before the anguish dies 
wholly away, we have exquisite bursts 
of returning life and joy, like that 
wonderful little address to the nightin- 
gale, which seems to express the rapture 
at once of pain and of victory over it:— 


** Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden thro’ the budded quicks, 
O tell me where the senses mix, 
O tell me where the passions meet, 
“© Whence radiate ; fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirits in the darkening leaf, 
And in the midmost heart of grief 
Thy passion clasps a secret joy : 


‘* And I—my harp would prelude woe,— 
1 cannot all command the strings ; 
The glory of the sum of things 

Will flash along the chords and go.” 


With such alternations of joy, and an 
always rising note of love and faith, 
this great history of grief comes to a 
triumphant end, 
** With faith that comes of self-control, 

The truths that never can be proved 

Until we close with all we loved 

And all we flow from, soul in soul.” 


—where, if ever in human poetry, we see 
the glow of that “love of God which is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost that is given us.” I know of no 
poem so great or so perfect which deals 
with grief at all. The higher poetry 
has a tendency to shun grief—submissive 
grief at least ; for grief that bows to the 
stroke is of all emotions the one most 
depressing to the immediate store of 
mental vitality ; and the higher poetry 
springs from the fullest well of life. 
Pain of all other kinds, including even 
that defiant despair which fights against 
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God, finds ample voice in poetry ; but 
grave and quiet anguish under the 
acknowledged fact of loss, anguish 
which does not strive to kick against 
the pricks, and yet does not seek to 
quench itself in mystic passion, has had 
few and fragmentary representatives in 
our higher poetry. Only a very strong 
spirit of poetry could have prevented so 
long a series of mournful poems as this 
from becoming oppressively sombre. 
Even as it is, it is only in one’s sadder 
moods that one turns to this great 
poem; and indeed it is only in one or 
two of the later poems of the series 
that it is possible for Mr. Tennyson to 
embody the full strength and elasticity 
of his poetic genius. There is a natural 
limitation of power and vitality imposed 
by the nature of the subject in this 
respect, 

In one respect, however, I think “In 
Memoriam” surpasses all his other works, 
1 mean in the exquisite tone of the pic- 
tures it contains, Elsewhere his pictures 
are apt to start out from the surface of 
his poems with colours almost too bril- 
liant and outlines almost too strongly 
defined, so that one is dazzled by the 
detail, and the main subject of the poem 
is thrown into theshade. It is never so 
in “In Memoriam,” where the lowered 
key of grief ond hesitating hope results 
in colours as liquid in tone as the mood 
they illustrate. Is there in the whole 
range of English poetry such a picture 
of asummer twilight, itself drawn in the 
very mood of such a twilight, as this ?— 


** By night we linger’d on the lawn, 
For underfoot the herb was dry, 
And genial warmth ; and o’er the sky 
The silvery haze of summer drawn ; 


“ And calm that let the tapers burn 
Unwaving : not a cricket chirr'd: 
The brook alone far off was heard, 

And on the board the fluttering urn : 


* And bats went round in fragrant skies, 
And wheel’d or lit the filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with ermine capes 

And woully breasts and beaded eyes ; 


“ While now we sang old songs that peal’d 
From knoll to knoll, where couch’d at ease, 
The white kine glimmer’d, and the trees 

Laid their dark arms about the field.” 
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And what a living picture of the dawn 
ends the same wonderful poem !— 


‘* Till now the doubtful dusk reveal’d 
The knoll once more where, couch’d at ease, 
The white kine glimmer’d, and the trees 
Laid their dark arms about the field ; 


* And, suck’d from out the distant gloom, 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore, 
And fluctuate all the still perfume, 


** And gathering freshlier overhead, 
Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 
The lilies to and fro, and said, 


«The dawn, the dawn,’ and died away : 
And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 

To broaden into boundless day.” 


I know no deseriptive poetry that has 
the delicate spiritual genius of that pas- 
rage, its sweet mystery, its subdued 
lustre, its living truth, its rapture of 
peace. And besides the indescribable 
beauty of the pictures in “In Memoriam,” 
in intellectual depth, especially in the 
truthfulness of its knowledge of the 
heart, and in the elasticity of soul which 
thrusts back the heaviest burdens by its 
own inherent force, this poem has been 
never rivalled in its kind by any English 
poet. Its defects are few and very 
slight, and mostly what I observe in all 
Mr. Tennyson’s poems, He always 
shows a certain tendency to over-express 
any morbid thought or feeling he wishes 
to resist, and this jars more on the 
ear in a poem of which the very essence 
is its sad self-possession and submissive 
pain. Thus, where he says that man 
tried to believe Love to be “ Creation’s 
final law,” 


‘‘ Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed,” 


the phrase sounds to me hysterical, 
for Nature is very much besides the 
teeth and claws of beasts of prey, and 
the “shrieks” of her victims can hardly 
be fairly represented as her voice. The 
validity of the objection, which is un- 
deniable, loses, I think, instead of gain- 
ing in weight, from so excited a form of 
expression. I feel the same jar at the 
phrase twice used of sorrow, “Sorrow 
with thy lying lip,” which, as represent- 
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ing the illusions into which sorrow 
betrays us, sounds harsh, almost like 
the phrase of a scold ;—yet nothing less 
like the general tenor of feeling in the 
poem can be conceived. Now and then, 
too, there is a tone of “effusion” beyond 
what a perfectly simple taste admits, as 
where the poet supposes that his friend 
might come down alive from the ship 
in which he was looking only for his 
corpse, and “strike a sudden hand in 
mine,” where “strike” is surely too pro- 
nounced, too emphatic a word for the 
occasion, especially as the idea is suf- 
ficiently conveyed by the word “sudden.” 
But when seeming faults as “infinitely 
little” as these are the only ones to 
be perceived in such a poem as this, it 
must be great, unless indeed the eritic 
be very blind. Certainly to me it seems 
the most beautiful and vivid of all 
poems that ever grew out of a grave. 
No one can criticise “In Memoriam” 
and “ The Idylls of the King,” still less 
pass from the one to the other, without 
being conscious of the immense influence 


which ethical principles have had in 
moulding Mr. Tennyson’s work as an 
artist, or without reflecting in some 
form on the charge so commonly made 
or implied against him, that he has 
injured the character of his art for the 
sake of the perfectly irrelevant interests 


of morality. No one can doubt that if 
a poem which is, as it asserts itself, the 
simple outpouring of long years of grief, 
has what may be called a moral teaching 
at all, the teaching of “In Memoriam” 
is that Knowledge severed from Love 
and Faith is “a child and vain ;” that 
she should know her place, which is to 
be second, not the first; that 


** A higher hand must make her mild 
If all be not in vain ; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With Wisdom, like the younger child.” 
If “In Memoriam” has a definite 
teaching at all, as distinguished from a 
lyrieal burden, this is it. And no 
doubt it expresses a conviction which 
springs from the very depths of the 
poet’s soul. Whether it injures his 
poetry or not must depend on two con- 
ditions — first, is it obtruded didacti- 
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cally instead of merely shaping and 
tuning his song? in other words, does 
it mar the music, or is it of the essence 
of the music? For anyone may spoil 
@ song or a poem of any kind by in- 
corporating with it fragments of a 
sermon. The second question is, “Is it 
true?” For if the doctrine that Know- 
ledge severed from Love and Faith is 
out of place, be incorporated into the 
very heart of the music, and be yet false, 
unmanly, enervating doctrine, I at least 
should admit at once that it must injure 
the poem, as well as the morality of the 
poem. Mr. Swinburne,—who, when he 
can lay aside petty resentments and clear 
his essays from the intricate inuendoes 
inspired by a whole host of unintel- 
ligible and unworthy literary animosi- 
ties, always writes with the lucid beauty 
of genius, though somewhat too much 
also with the “high action” of com- 
placent conscionsness,—appears to think 
the first question alone relevant. He 
has declared that “the worth of a poem 
has properly nothing to do with its 
moral meaning or design ;” that “the 


only absolute duty of Art is the duty 
she owes to herself;” that “she is de- 
pendent on herself alone, and on no- 


thing above or beneath.” He does not 
therefore prohilit Art from taking a 
moral aim, so long as the aim does not 
so protrude as to injure the art. But he 
will not admit that the character of the 
morality involved is even an element in 
the matter. Indeed, “there is a value,” 
he says, “beyond price and beyond 
thought, in the Lesbian music which 
spends itself on the record of fleshly 
fever and amorous malady.” Unques- 
tionably this is not Mr. Tennyson's 
doctrine. In verses which, had they 
not been in all probability written long 
before Mr. Swinburne was born, mizht 
have been supposed to bear some refer- 
ence to his genius, the Laureate has 
said that the highest creative beauty, 
whether of the divine or of the poetic 
kind, must imply a moral law :— 


** My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore, 
Else earth is darkness at the core 

And dust and ashes all that is ; 
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“ This round of green, this orb of flame 
Fantastic beauty ; such as lurks 
In some wild Poet when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim.” 


Nor can I conceive of any rational 
interpretation of the view for which 
Mr. Swinburne declares himself so ab- 
solutely,— without, however, himself 
attempting to give it a rational interpre- 
tation. I doubt if he even agrees heartily 
with himself. He declares, for instance, 
against Mr. Tennyson’s “ Vivien,” on 
the ground that in depicting an un- 
chaste woman, Art requires “at least 
some trace of human, or, if need be, of 
devilish dignity.” Now, I do not sup- 
pose that Mr. Swinburne means to 
imply that all the proper subjects of 
Art must have dignity, either human, 
devilish, or of any other kind. Malvolio 
and Caliban are both, I suppose, fit 
subjects for Art, and neither of them 
by reason of their dignity, rather by 
reason of the want of it. What Mr. 
Swinburne meant, I suppose, was that 
in a figure of the type of Vivien, some 
trace of other dignity is needed to render 
the intrinsic want of womanly dignity 
tolerable. But if this be admitted, Mr. 
Swinburne’s “absolute independence of 
Art” is surrendered at once. Why is 
some vestige of dignity specially needed 
in the portraiture of one of Vivien’s 
type, except because the higher taste is 
so intolerant of mere meanness—es- 
pecially meanness of the sensual order 
—that when you are painting a cha- 
racter in this essential respect destitute 
of worth, you are hound to relieve the 
picture by portraying some trait of 
greatness of some other kind, greatness 
of passion, or intelligence, or, if it must 
be so, greatness of evil purpose itself # 
I agree with the general principle, if 
not with its special application to 
Vivien, but what does it imply? This 
fastidiousness of the higher taste is not 
an accident of the artistic temperament. 
We shrink from the meaner types of 
evil in Art, because they are less repre- 
sentative of our nature, because they 
fail to call out the deeper and more 
ennobling moral emotions; because, 
while we can despise and loathe them, 
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we cannot dread or hate them. © Well, 
but this is a virtual admission that Art 
acknowledges the supremacy of these 
moral emotions—in other words, of the 
conscience which shapes them: and if it 
be so, then the poetry which makes the 
lower passions speak as‘if there were no 
such moral emotions at all, is worse as 
poetry for its grovelling blindness. Mr. 
Swinburne’s “ Lesbian music which 
spends itself on the record of fleshly fever 
and amorous malady” seems to me the 
music of the satyr, not the music of 
human beings, and to be condemned by 
the very reasons which he assigns for 
condemning “ Vivien.” Itis wanting in 
all dignity except the dignity of flame, 
or rather it revels in indignity, in what 
is the disgrace and not the honour of 
human nature. You might as well say 
that it is a fit subject for Art to paint 
the morbid ecstasy of cannibals over 
their horrid feasts, as to paint lust with- 
out love. If you are to delineate man at 
all, you must delineate him with his 
human nature, and therefore you can 
never really omit from any worthy 
picture that conscience which is its 
crown. I believe, myself, that Mr. 
Tennyson is never guilty of letting his 
moral purpose crop out ostentatiously 
so as to injure his art ; indeed, ] have 
never seen it even alleged that he is so 
guilty, except in relation to his picture 
of Arthur, of which I have presently to 
speak, And as I believe that his in- 
tense conviction, that Knowledge is “the 
second, not the first,” is truae—that Art 
herself must walk by the light of Love 
and Faith, and must not paint human 
nature in the monstrous and conscience- 
less shapes it sometimes really assumes, 
unless with some foil which shall make 
the void where the moral life should be 
painfully visible,—I cannot think that in 
any respect Mr. Tennyson has shown 
himself a higher artist than in the im- 
portant but generally unostentatious 
place which the conscience takes in his 
greater poems. 

Of course the soundness of this judg- 
ment on Mr. Tennyson as a poet must 
depend on the real value of the great 
poem called, I think with somewhat 
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unfortunate modesty, “‘ The Idylls of the 
King.” The title misled the public, 
and the fragmentary mode in which the 
poem appeared misled it the more. I 
confess that when the first four Idylls 
first appeared I did not enjoy them 
nearly so much as many of the Laureate’s 
earlier poems. No one, I suppose, with 
any taste for poetry at all could possibly 
have read “ Elaine” and “ Guinevere,” 
especially the latter, without delight. 
But appearing, as they did, without any 
notice of their fragmentary character, 
and with, I still think, a good deal in 
the first of them, “ Enid,” to suggest 
that they were rich pictorial fancies, 
taken, certainly not altogether at ran- 
dom, but yet without any really coherent 
design, out of a great magazine of 
romantic story, there was some excuse, 
I think, for the hasty impression that 
they were four minutely finished cabinet 
pictures, painted of course to hang by 
and illustrate each other, but neverthe- 
less with more view to the beauty of the 
individual effects than to their relation 
to each other. By the side of “ Ulysses,” 
“The Two Voices,” and many others of 
Mr. Tennyson’s earlier poems, I certainly 
thought at first the four first “ Idylls” 
a little wanting in intellectual interest, 
a little too dependent on their pictorial 
brilliance. But as the poem put forth 
new shoots in both directions, backwards 
and forwards, and the noble portions 
on “ The Coming of Arthur,” “ The Holy 
Grail,” and “The Passing of Arthur,” 
appeared,—poems in which the gradual 
growth and fall of the ideal kingdom 
of the spiritual chivalry were depicted, 
—I found the grandeur of the new 
poem eclipsing in interest, for me, 
almost everything that Mr. Tennyson 
had written, and the first published 
Idylls themselves growing in their in- 
tellectual fascination. “ ‘lhe Last Tour- 
nament,” and “Gareth and Lynette,” 
which furnished respectively almost the 
last and first links in the chain, except 
the “Passing” and ‘‘ Coming” of Arthur 
themselves, seem to me to have wrought 
up the poet’s conceptions into a far com- 
pleter expression, and to have put the 
final touches to a very great, though not 
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quite perfect whole. Ordinary readers 
seem to find much less of grace and 
finish in the later than in the earlier pub- 
lished Idylls. As regards “ Pelleas and 
Ettarre” and “The Last Tournament,” 
this is not only true, but was necessary 
to the poet’s purpose, which was to give 
the impression of storms, gloom, and 
coming ruin before the tragic close. I do 
not think myself that it is true at all of 
the other parts. The new additions to 
“The Passing of Arthur”—which now 
embodies Mr. Tennyson’s earliest as well 
as his latest work on this great poem— 
seem to me to contain the grandest lines 
he has ever written, lines resonant with 
the highest chords of spiritual yearning 
and bewildered trust, lines which echo 
and re-echo in one’s imagination like 
the dying tones of the organ in a great 
cathedral’s aisles, “Gareth and Lynette,” 
which is intended to paint the freshest 
period of the ideal kingdom and also to 
foreshadow its course, has to my ear a 
mingled sweetness and depth that make 
it far surpass “ Enid” in poetic power, 
and so no doubt introduce a certain 


flaw into the workmanship of the whole 
poem, which rather declines in power 
as it passes from its first to its second 
stage and shows the origin of the evil 
influence which is to lay the whole 


fair structure in ruins. I think, too, 
there is a flaw of the same kind in the 
comparative inferiority of “ Pelleas and 
Ettarre ” to the parts which precede and 
follow it. “ Pelleas and Ettarre ” is not 
merely harsh and revolting, as “The 
Last Tournament” is harsh and revolt- 
ing—that it must have been : it is harsh 
and revolting without presenting any of 
the assuaging and ennobling effects of 
Arthur's exalting influence, without any 
reconciling touch such as the passionate 
lidelity of the fool gives to “The Last 
Tournament,” and also I think without 
suflicient grandeur even in the evil. 
Ettarre, at ull events, is hardly a figure 
dignifi: d enough for the evil part she has 
to play in a great tragedy. She is no 
greater than she is in the old story itself, 
where she has to play a far less impor- 
tant part, and where there is a foil to 
her wanting in Mr. ‘Tennyson’s picture. 


These are the kind of artistic objec- 
tions—objections of detail—to which I 
think Mr. Tennyson’s great Arthurian 
poem is justly liable. The design as a 
whole seems to me more within true 
poetic limits, if not nobler in itself, than 
anything in our epic literature; and 
though Mr. Tennyson does not of course 
bring to its execution a voice of the 
mighty volume of Milton, he has not 
only written what is far more perfect 
as a work of art, though less imposing 
as a work of genius, than “ Paradise 
Lost "—indeed, the former might easily 
be—but one which shadows forth the 
ideal faith of his own time—a time 
of at least as sincere, if much less 
definite faith and of far higher moral 
and intellectual discrimination—more 
adequately. 

In taking his subject from the great 
medieval myth of English chivalry, it 
was of course open to Mr. Tennyson to 
adopt any treatment of it which would 
really incorporate the higher and grander 
aspects of the theme, and also find an 
ideal unity for a number of legends in 
which of unity there was none. It is 
obvious that in dealing with a chivalric 
story with which strange and grand frag- 
ments of medieval Christian mysticism 
are closely interwoven, it was impossible 
to avoid the blending of the distinct 
themes of ideal courage and honour, ideal 
love and purity, and the rapt visions of 
an ideal faith. ‘This could not have been 
avoided. But undoubtedly these various 
elements might have been blended in 
varions ways; and it would have been 
possible, no doubt, to make the central 
figure of the poem one in which the 
highest ideal aims were crossed by the 
tragic consequences of a youthful sin, 
so that everywhere his own sin rose up 
against him till it brought to ruin the 
fair dreain of his life. This is the view 
of the story of Arthur which Mr. Swin- 
burne and his school maintain to be the 
only natural and legitimate one. And 
there is no doubt that the treachery 
which finally undermines and ruins 
Arthur's work is the treachery of Mudred, 
nor that, according to the story of the 
old legend, Modred is Arthur’s own son 
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the offspring of the guilty passion of his 
father for one whom he did not then 
know to be his half-sister Bellicent. 
According to the old story, Merlin 
prophesied to him the evil destiny in 
store for him as the penalty of this sin, 
and also forbade him to take part in 
the search for the Holy Grail, as being 
rendered unworthy of it by that sin. Nor 
can it be denied that there are various 
other traces in the early part of these 
legends of the moral taint which Arthur's 
nature had thusineurred. For instance, 
the sword brought by the lady of the 
isle of Avelyon cannot be drawn by 
Arthur, because it can only be drawn by 

knight in whem there is no hidden 
shame. 

For the rest the picture of Arthur as 
given in the old legends is exceedingly 
wavering and uncertain. For the most 
part it is the picture of a gracious and 
noble figure of mysterious origin and 
mysterious destiny,— Rex quondam, 
Rexque futurus,” according to the 
legendary inscription on his tomb,— 
whose nobility inspires a passion of 
love and fidelity in his knights, and 
the profoundest agony of remorse in 
his unfaithful queen ;—but also at 
times crafty, and at times weak, try- 
ing in the beginning of his reign, 
like Herod, to exterminate the infants 
amongst whom Merlin’s lore pro- 
nounces that the cause of his own 
ruin and death is to be found; and 
yielding at the end of his reign, against 
his own better mind, to the bloody 
and vindictive counsels of his nephew 
Gawain in the war with Lancelot. I 
will venture to say that if only those 
legends collected by Sir Thomas Malory 
were to be taken as authorities (and 
though T do not profess a knowledge of 
the various other collections, it is quite 
clear that many of them are far more 
favourable to the ideal view of Arthur 
than Sir Thomas Malory’s), and if every- 
thing they say of Arthur were put 
together, no coherent character at all 
could be constructed out of them. It 
would have been impossible to draw 
any poetical portrait of the king with- 
out the freest principle of selection. 
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Had Mr. Tennyson taken the view 
which Mr. Swinburne affirms,—with a 
pert dogmatism quite unworthy of the 
exquisite English in which he writes, 
and the frequent flashes of genius in the 
substance of what he writes,—to be the 
only possible one; had the story of 
Arthur been turned into that of a kind 
of medixval CEdipus, and the awful 
destiny which avenged his voluntary sin 
but involuntary incest, that of death by 
the hand of his own son, been made the 
subject of it, there would have been no 
room at all for the spiritual halo which 
the mysterious stories of Arthur's birth 
and of his return from the island of his 
rest shed round the subject. No Greek 
tragedian would have dreamt of invest- 
ing CEdipus with such a halo as that. 
This view of the story is a tragic one 
in the true old sense of a story purify- 
ing the heart by pity and by fear. 
The subject of so dread and dark a 
destiny may be enabled to answer 
Sphinx-riddles as a step to his own 
doom, but he cannot be one whose 
coming is preceded by heavenly por- 
tents, and whose passing takes place 
amidst the wailing of unearthly mourn- 
ers, the bitter grief and remorse of 
faithless companions, and the mystic 
presage of a glorious return. It seems 
to me perfectly evident that Mr. Tenny- 
son, as every true poet—Mr. Swin- 
burne himself, for example—had to 
choose between the various inconsistent 
elements in the Arthurian legends, 
which of them he would keep and 
which he would eliminate, that it would 
have been simply impossible to keep 
the element of shame and retribution 
along with the element of mystic 
spiritual glory, and that the last is far 
the most characteristic and the most in 
keeping with the Christian mysticism of 
the San Grail legends, of the two. Let 
anyone read either Sir Thomas Malory’s 
book, or the brief, graceful, and classical 
compilation! of the Legends of King 
Arthur by J. T. K., and then judge for 
himself whether the sin of King Arthur 
or his unearthly glory be the more deeply 
ingraired element of th two, and f 
? Strahan and Lv. 
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suspect he will end by accepting as the 
overruling idea, and also as by far the 
better adapted for coherent treatment, 
the verdicts of the old chroniclers, of 
Joseph of Exeter, for example :—‘ The 
old world knows not his peer, nor will 
the future show us his equal; he alone 
towers over all other kings, better than 
the past ones, and greater than those 
that are to be ;” and again of another 
old compiler: “ In short, God has not 
made, since Adam was, the man more 
perfect than King Arthur.”! It is 
perfectly evident that this tradition of 
unrivalled spiritual glory was a develop- 
ment of elements of the story quite 
inconsistent with that of his great sin 
and shame. 

Mr. Swinburne asserts, however, that 
Guinevere’s sin is closely implicated 
with Arthurs: “From the sin of 
Arthur's youth proceeds the ruin of his 
reign and realm through the falsehood 
of his wife—a wife unloving and un- 
loved.”* I believe this is not only 
without basis in the story as told by 
Sir Thomas Malory, but wholly incon- 
sistent with it. So far is Guinevere 
from being “unloved,” that when Merlin 
asks Arthur, “Is there any faire lady 
that yee love better than another?” he 
answers, “ Yea, I leve Guinevere the 
king’s daughter, Leodegrance of the 
land of Camelyard, which Leodegrance 
holdeth in his power the Table Round 
that yee told hee had of my father 
Uther. And this demosell is the most 
gentilest and fairest lady that 1 know 
living, or yet that I ever could find.” 
“ Sir,’ said Merlin, “as of her beautie 
and fairenesse, she is one of the fairest 
that live ; but an yee loved her not so 
well as yee doe, I would finde yee a 
demosell of beautie and of goodnesse 
that should like yee and please yee, and 
your heart were not set. But there as 
a man’s heart is set, he will be loth to 
return.” “That is truth,” said Arthur ; 
—and here not only is Arthur's 


1 T quote these from the preface to J. T. K.'s 
gompilation. 

2 “Under the Microscope,” by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, p. 37. (White, Coventry 
Street.) 


passion for his queen represented as 
beyond resistance, but Merlin treats the 
want of love of Guinevere as the root of 
the calamities that were to come, and 
intimates that by a happier choice these 
calamities might have been avoided. 
And the simple truth is, that this is the 
whole drift of the legends, from the date 
of Arthur's marriage to the close. 
After Arthur’s mysterious death, Guine- 
vere freely takes upon herself and Lance- 
lot the whole guilt of the ruin of Arthur’s 
kingdom. “Through this knight and 
mee all these warres were wrought, and 
the death of the most noble knights of 
the world ; for through our love that 
we have loved together is my most 
noble lord slaine.... For as well 
as I have loved thee, Sir Lancelot, now 
mine heart will not once serve mee to 
see thee; for through thee and mee is the 
floure of kings and knights destroyed.” 
And her last prayer is not to see Sir 
Lancelot again with her bodily eyes, 
lest her earthly and disloyal love 
should return upon her, but that he 
should bury her beside her true lord and 
master, King Arthur, No one can read 
Sir Thomas Malory’s book without being 
struck by the complete disappearance, 
as it proceeds, of all trace of remorse 
or shame in King Arthur, and by the 
weight of guilt thrown upon the pas- 
sionate love of Lancelot and Guinevere. 
Obviously, if Mr. Tennyson was to keep 
to the legends which east so myste- 
rious a halo of spiritual glory around 
King Arthur, he had no choice but to 
ignore those which connected, Cdipus- 
fashion, his youthful sin with the final 
catastrophe. 

But it has been said that Arthur’s 
exclusion from the search for the San 
Grail is only intelligible on the ground 
of his youthful guilt. Here again, I 
think, Mr. Tennyson’s poetic instinct 
proves triumphant. For in the story 
of it as told by Sir Thomas Malory, 
there is not only no trace of this, 
but a distinet justification of the Poet 
Laureate’s view that Arthur looked on 
this search for the San Grail as almost a 
disloyalty to the higher though humbler 
task that he had set himself and his 
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knights—of restoring order on earth; 
while, on the other hand, knights who, 
like Sir Lancelot, are stained with far 
deeper and more voluntary guilt than 
any the King, even on Mr. Swinburne’s 
view, is chargeable with, are allowed 
to join in the search. I do not know 
anything happier or more true in its 
instinct, in English poetry, than the tone 
Mr. Tennyson has attributed to Arthur’s 
reluctant assent to the search for the 
San Grail. It is amply justified by the 
old legends, and it just enables the poet 
to express through Arthur that spiritual 
distrust of signs and wonders which, 
while it serves to link his faith closely 
with modern thought, is in no way in- 
consistent with the chivalric character 
et the whole story. In Sir Thomas 
Malory’s version, after the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, the vision of the holy vessel, 
and that Pentecostal scene in which 
all the knights, amid profound silence, 
had beheld each other invested with a 
higher beauty than their own, Arthur 
yields thanks to God “of his grace that 
hee had sent them, and for the vision 
hee had showed them at the high feast 
of Pentecost,” yet not only suggests no 
quest, but imagines none; nor is it the 
holiest of the knights, nor one of those 
who are to succeed wholly or partially in 
achieving it, who proposes it. It is Sir 
Gawain ;—though Mr. Tennyson, who 
has accepted for other reasons a lower con- 
ception of Sir Gawain than the old chro- 
niclers, puts the first oath into the mouth 
of the mystic-minded Percivale. Arthur 
at once expresses his displeasure in lan- 
guage at least fairly interpretable as im- 
plying disapprobation of the surrender 
of a prior earthly duty for a visionary 
spiritual aim. ‘“‘ Alas!’ said King Arthur 
unto Sir Gawain, ‘yee have nigh slaine 
mee with the vow and promise yee have 
made ; for through you yee have bereft 
mee of the fairest fellowship and the 
truest of knighthood that ever were 
seene together in any realme of the 
world. For when they shall depart from 
hence, I am sure that al! shall never 
meete more in this world, for there shall 
many die in the quest, and so it fore- 
thinketh (repenteth) mee a little, for I 
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have loved them as well as my life; 
wherefore it shall grieve me right sore 
the separation of this fellowship, for I 
have had an old custome to have them 
in my fellowship.’” And again, more 
passionately: ‘Ah, Sir Gawain, Sir 
Gawain, yee have betraied mee, for never 
shall my heart be amended by you, but 
yee will never be sorry for mee as I am 
for you;’ and therewith the teeres began 
to runne downe by his visage. And 
therewith the King said: ‘ Ah, knight, 
Sir Lancelot, I require thee that thou 
wilt counsaile mee, for I would this quest 
were undone, and it might bee.’” This 
is not the language of one too guilty 
to join in the quest himself, but of 
one who sincerely disapproves it, as 
the exchange of a clear prior duty un- 
dertaken by his knights, for one of 
doubtful obligation, though of spiritual 
ambition. 

On the whole, I cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Swinburne’s hostile criticism 
of “ The Idylls of the King” for their 
omissjon of the taint in the king’s life 
and character, is virtually a complaint 
that the poet has not excluded the 
whole halo of spiritual glory from the 
Arthurian tradition and substituted an 
old Greek tragedy for a mystic medieval 
vision. Doubtless Mr. Swinburne him- 
self would have preferred the former 
subject, the dark shadows of fate—the 
sensual horror, the black remorse, and 
the fell retribution,—which haunt a sin 
of passion and an unnatural though 
partly involuntary crime. He has 
often shown an almost ostentatious 
preference for artistic subjects of this 
specially painful kind. But looking 
solely to the Arthurian legends them- 
selves, I think Mr. Tennyson was 
more than justified in taking the other 
view. By doing so he has not only 
raised the character of his poem, but 
connected it with some of the most 
prominent and distinctive threads in 
our modern spiritual life. 

To come to the poem itself,—the 
various links in which too few of its 
readers have, I fear, as yet considered 
in the order in which Mr. Tennyson 
means them to be ultimately studied, 
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rather than in that in which he has 
given them to the world,—what a 
splendour of dusk and dawn is there 
not in the introductory poem, “The 
Coming of Arthur;” what a_ veil 
of lustre is drawn over the birth 
and origin of this mysterious king, 
whose royal right is half reflected 
rumour flashed back from the great- 
ness of his subsequent deeds, and half 
that dim oracular testimony which al- 
ways seems to anticipate the higher 
orders of greatness from their earliest 
days! His knights believe him to be 
of the old royal race, the more that his 
tones of command “and simple words 
of great authority” sink into them with 
a self-attesting power, so 


‘¢ That when they rose, knighted from kneel- 
ing, some 
Were pale as at the passing of a ghost, 
Some flush’d, and others dazed, as one who 


wakes 
Half-blinded at the coming of a light.” 


His sister, full of a deeper loyalty and 
a more feminine faith, believes the 
rumour of a supernatural origin,—that 
he came with portents, borne a naked 
babe upon the sea, the sign of the 
winged dragon above him in heaven, and 
a lambent fire playing round him as the 
last and greatest of nine great waves bore 
him to Merlin’s feet. Merlin bimself, 
the great master of all medieval lore, 
could only say of Arthur that though 
men might wound him, he eould never 
die, but “ pass, again to come,” declaring 
of him in words that haunt the mind 
of Guinevere when she sees him depart 
to return to her no more— 


“ From the great deep to the great deep he 


“oes 
goes. 


Leodogran’s dream, when he is doubting 
whether Arthur’s mysterious descent is 
truly royal, so that he may give him 
Guinevere for his wife, or not,—the 
dream in which he mingles the story of 
the actual wars of Arthur against the 
heathen with the rumours of the still 
struggling passions of his rebellions sub- 
jects, and yet augurs that the grandeur 
of the King will survive even the history 
of his deeds,—is a splendid embodiment 


of Mr. Tennyson’s drift throughout the 
poem. Grant that a perfect king is a 
phantom of the human imagination, yet 
it is a phantom which will haunt it long 
after what we call the real earth shall 
have been dissolved :— 


‘*She spake and King Leodogran rejoiced, 
But musing, ‘ Shall I answer yea or nay {’ 
Doubted, and drowsed, nodded and slept, and: 

saw, 

Dreaming, a slope of land that ever grew, 

Field after field, up to a height, the peak 

Haze-hidden, and thereon a phantom king, 

Now looming, and now lost ; and on the slope 

The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd wag 
driven, 

Fire glimpsed ; and all the land from roof ana 


ric 

In drifts of smoke before a rolling wind, 

aa to the peak, and mingled with the 
aze 

And made it thicker ; while the phantom king 

Sent out at times a voice ; and here or there 

Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the 


rest 
Slew on and burnt, crying, ‘ No king of ours, 
No son of Uther, and no king of ours ;’ 
Till with a wink his dream was changed, the 


aze 

Descended, and the solid earth became 

As nothing, and the king stood out in heaven, 
Crown’d. And Leodogran awoke, and sent 
Ulfius, and Brastias and Bedivere, 

Back to the ccurt of Arthur answering yea.” 


Like all true authority, that of the 
ideal king is hidden in mystery, but the 
image of his glory in the heavens survives 
the crumbling of his kingdom on earth. 
Not in painting the restless hunger of 
travel in his “ Ulysses,” not in making 
us shudder at the immortal mortality of 
the weary “ Tithonus,” has Mr. Tenny- 
son displayed more power than in this 
wonderful picture of the mystery which 
envelopes, and the inspiration which 
seems to attend, the exercise of spiritual 
authority over the wills of men,—of the 
spell which it lays upon them,—of the 
certain failure of that spell as passion 
and pleasure and selfish interest reassert 
their sway, and yet of the inevitable 
reassertion of its power in memory and 
its eternal triumph in faith. 

The second of these poems, and the 
newest of them, “ Gareth and Lynette,” 
is mesnt to paint the golden age of 
Arthur's reign, while as yet no germ of 
guilt has sprung into visible life, while 
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the chivalry of perfect courage, perfect 
love, and perfect faith is still dominant, 
and all Arthur’s knights are aiding him 
in redeeming the earth and the souls of 
men from the tyranny of brutal instincts 
and the lawless caprice of human self- 
will Gareth is the embodiment of 
childlike loyalty and buoyant youthful 
faith, willing for any service, however 
seemingly ignominious, which is the 
service of the true king “ who makes us 
free,” and not only willing for it, but 
happy and radiant in it. He is chosen 
for one which is representative of the 
aims of Arthur's whole kingdom,—to 
rescue her who is beset in “ Castle 
Perilous” by four strong but foolish 
and boastful knights, who resist Arthur’s 
authority and wish to destroy the order 
he has founded, and who have chal- 
lenged him to send his bravest and 
most glorious knight to encounter them, 
and deliver their fuir captive if he may. 
Whom the fair captive of “Castle 
Perilous” may represent, and of what 
fashion the knights who there confine 
her, Mr, Tennyson has not left us to 
conjecture, though the allegory must 
not be pushed so far as to destroy the 
beauty of the poetic story :— 


“Anon they past a narrow comb wherein 

Were slabs of rock with figures, knights on 
horse 

Sculptured, and deckt in slowly-waning hues. 

‘Sir Knave, my knight, a hermit once was 
here, 

Whose holy hand hath fashion’d on the rock 

The war of Time against the soul of man. 

And yon four fouls have suck’d their aliegory 

From these damp walls, and taken but the 
form. 

Know ye not these?’ and Gareth lookt and 
read— 

In letters like to those the vexillary 

Hath left crag-carven o'er the streaming Gelt— 

* PuospHorus,’ then ‘ Mguipies,'—‘ Hespe- 

3’— 

‘Nox ’—‘ Mons,’ beneath five figures, armed 
me 

Slab after slab, their faces forward all, 

And running down the Sou!, a Shape that fled 

With broken wings, torn raiment and loosg 


air, 
For help and shelter to the hermit’s cave.” 


In this the earliest and most joyous 
of the pictures of Arthur's reign, some- 
thing more of symbolism is permissible, 
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by way of illustrating the drift and 
bearing of the whole, than in the later 
poems, where sin and shame have struck 
their dark personal impress on the story ; 
and nothing can be brighter and yet in 
its way more thrilling than the story of 
Gareth’s fearful encounter with the 
Evening Star—him who with the wiry 
tenacity of worldly experience and im- 
dirated habit warded off the daring 
enthusiasm of youth and faith,—and 
him who chilled the blood of all under 
the awful seeming of Night and Death, 
and yet proved to be but a blooming boy, 
disguised in false terrors by the strata- 
gem of the children of Time. Of course 
Mr. Tennyson means that the whole 
aim of Arthur’s Order was to deliver the 
spiritual captive of “Castle Perilous” 
from the power of these worldlings of 
the flesh, and that the battle was to 
grow more grievous as the long day 
grew towards its close, though ‘the 
passing of Arthur” at the last, fearful 
as it seemed, should be but the easy 
victory over a danger really conquered 
before—the passing into an isle of rest, 
whence in higher glory he should return 
again. The mixture of buovent life 
with symbolism in this story of Gareth, 
and the delicacy with which Mr. Ten- 
nyson has used and yet quite transformed 
the old Arthurian story of this relief of 
“Castle Perilous,” seem to me to rank 
this poem amongst his happiest efforts. 
In “ Enid,” where it is the purpose of 
the poet to picture the infection of dis- 
trust, the contagious jealousy which 
the rumour of Guinevere’s unfaithful- 
ness with Lancelot spread downwards 
amongst the knights of Arthur, though 
as yet in but a comparatively incipient 
and conquerable stage, Mr. Tennyson's 
delight in picture a little overpowers 
his main purpose; and we approach 
nearcr to the type of the versified no- 
vellette—the type of “Enoch Arden” 
and “Aylmer’s Field”—than in any 
other section of the Arthurian epic. We 
must remember, however, that Enid is 
painted as especially distinguished by 
Guinevere’s love; that it is her close- 
ness to Guinevere which alarms Geraint 
on her behalf when he hears Guine- 
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vere’s virtue impugned ; and that it is 
the King’s healing influence, no less 
than Enid’s spotless purity, which 
restores Geraint to himself. Arthur’s 
chivalry is already attacked from the 
side of purity, but the taint is not yet 
deep. In “Vivien” and “Elaine” the 
taint spreads. In the former, which 
Mr. Swinburne has assailed for vulgarity 
and grossness, we have certainly, in 
Vivien’s wiles with Merlin, the picture 
of a true harlot worming out of that 
time-worn craft and intellect which, 
while it is high enough to discern and 
serve willingly the true spiritual king, 
yet is not itself of moral or spiritual 
descent, its secrets of power, in the very 
wantonness of selfish envy. She had 
first tried her wiles with the higher 
nature, with the King himself, and 
failed. She has heard of the sensual 
charm by which a living death may be 
brought upon the highest mind :— 


** And Vivien ever sought to work the charm 

Upon the great Enchanter of the Time, 

As fancying that her glory would be great 

According to his greatness whom she 

quench’d.” 

How the great Enchanter hears the 
foul libels of her evil heart with loath- 
ing, and then, “ overtalked and over- 
worn,” yields to her allurements, tells 
her the charm, and becomes its victim, 
so robbing Arthur’s kingdom of its 
shrewdest mind, Mr. Tennyson tells in 
one of his most powerful but certainly 
not of his most attractive poems. Yet 
I cannot see that it would have been 
right, as Mr. Swinburne asserts, to 
clothe Vivien with some sort of dignity, 
“*human or diabolic.” Shakespeare him- 
self never clothes with dignity, even in 
tragedy, characters against which he 
desires to exeite pure loathing,—like 
Goneril and Regan. What is wanted is 
to show the power which sensual 
natures, partly because they are without 
dignity, may attain over the highest 
and most experienced intellects unpro- 
tected by something higher yet. Any 
addition of dignity to Vivien would 
have been a fault for the purposes of 
the picture. But I do think that 
Vivien’s naked wickedness is insuf- 


ficiently connected with the taint on 
Arthur’s Court caused by Guinevere’s 
and Lancelot’s sin. Vivien should 
belong, at all events, to the last and 
not to the earliest period. She might 
be conceivable when Ettarre was the 
Queen of Beauty, and during the open 
shamelessness of “The Last Tourna- 
ment.” She is before her time in the 
period when even Guinevere’s fall has 
only just become the scandal of the 
time. Vivien, the type of those who 


‘‘ Inflate themselves with some insane delight 
And judge all Nature from her feet of clay,” 


is surely premature ? 

I do not suppose anyone questions the 
exquisite beauty of the poem in which 
Elaine’s pure first love for Lancelot, and 
her death on his behalf, is contrasted with 
the Queen’s jealous and guilty passion. 
The lurid picture of the crowned skele- 
ton on which Arthur trod in a moonlit 
pass, long before he became king, and 
broke from it that diadem all the 
jewels in which Lancelot was to win 
for the object of his guilty passion, 
makes a fine opening of evil augury to 
this contrast between guilty and inno- 
cent love, just as the passage of Elaine’s 
corpse in the boat to Camelot makes 
for it a noble and tragic close. The 
contrast between Guinevere and Elaine, 
imaged in that simple and exquisite 
passage where the Queen flings the 
diamonds that Lancelot offers her into 
the river,— 


“And down they flash’d, and smote the 
stream, 
Then from the smitten surface flash’d, as it 
were, 
Diamonds to mect them, and they pass’d 
away”? — 
marks the turning point of the Arthurian 
story. The King’s pure influence wanes, 
and the Queen’s guilty passion grows. 
Sir Gawain, the type of gay and gallant 
pleasure-seeking, has already begun to 
trifle disloyally with his King’s orders. 
And the burst of grand remorse in 
Lancelot with which the poem ends, 
prepares the way for that morbid, self- 
introspective cast of thought, those 
fever-fits of spiritual craving and de- 
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spondency, that yearning for signs and 
wonders, that thirst for expiation, by 
which the search for the Holy Grail, 
with its lurid enthusiasms and _ its 
apocalyptic dreams, is ushered in. “ The 
year of miracle” is painted, as it seems 
to me, with even more than Mr. Tenny- 
son’s higher kind of power. The mystic 
passion in it, the stormy remorse, the 
fitful humility, the dreamy mingling of 
earth and heaven, tell of the closest 
study of the literature of ecstasy and 
the rapture of the seventh heaven. The 
picture is heightened by the striking 
glimpse given us of that commonplace 
monk with his village gossips and his 
earthly cares, all glued like “ the mar- 
tin’s nest” to tlie little thorpe which 
lies under the monastery’s walls, to 
whom Percivale relates it—a picture 
almost worthy to set by that of the 
“‘ Northern Farmers” for its realism and 
its force. The close of the poem, in 
which Arthur claims for himself spiritual 
visions more than all of them, and yet 
condemns the neglect of one plain 
practical duty in order to indulge these 
visions, one of Mr. Tennyson's finest 
touches, serves to mark at once the 
waning influence of the King, and the 
growing stature of the “phantom” whom 
men disowned :— 


** And some among you held, that if the King 
Had seen the sight he would have sworn the 
vow : 
Not easily, seeing that the King must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plough, 
Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work be done; but, being done, 
Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come, as they will: and many a time they 
come, 
Untilthis earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is uot light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air, 
But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again: ye have seen what ye have 
seen.” 


I have said I cannot greatly admire 
the poem which follows, “ Pelleas and 
Ettarre.” It has great power, and 
delineates the growth of a sensual chaos 
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with terrible force, but there is no re- 
lieving element in it. Pelleas, who 
starts from an enthusiastic purity, de- 
serves a better fate (which, indeed, in 
the old legends he obtains) than that of 
desperation and wild detiance of the 
kingdom in whose greatness he had be- 
lieved. We miss altogether Arthur's 
presence. All is sensual anarchy, and 
the victory of the harlot is complete. 
The reader greatly needs a touch like 
that which ends “The Last Tourna- 
ment,” where the fidelity even of a fool 
turns horror into true tragedy, and opens 
a glimpse of love behind the foul orgies 
of victorious lust. I think the Arthurian 
poem would be a more perfect whole if 
* Pelleas and Ettarre” were completely 
omitted. “The Last Tournament” 
seems to me not only to give us over 
again all that “Pelleas and Ettarre” 
gives, but to give it in a nobler form, 
in less harsh and grating discords, 
“Guinevere” and “The Passing of 
Arthur,” however, heal all wounds. The 
passage in which the King, while shrink- 
ing from even the touch of the Queen’s 
hand, tells her it is his doom to love 
her still, and that he claims her in the 
eternal world as his,—one of those 
passages on which, I believe, the taunt 
has been founded, that Mr. Tennyson’s 
Arthur is “an impeccable prig,”’— 
strikes me as one of the noblest and 
most moving in English poetry. Doubt- 
less in one view all sinlessness is 
didactic, and therefore jarring to those 
who are not sinless. But Mr. Tenny- 
son means Arthur for the impersona- 
tion of spiritual authority from the 
first, as he means Guinevere for the 
impersonation of that highest form of 
woman's beauty, which is the noblest 
embodiment of purity, and therefore 
shows most sadly the flaw of passionate 
sin. If the spirit of holiness, of mercy, 
of love, is priggish because it is impec- 
cable, then and then only could I see 
the truth of that most flippant charge 
against language such as this :— 


“ T cannot take thy hand, that too is flesh, 
And in the flesh thou hast sinn’d ; and mine 
own flesh, 
Here looking down on thine polluted, cries 
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* I loathe thee :’ yet not less, O Guinevere, 

For [ was ever virgin save fur thee, 

My _ thro’ flesh hath wrought into my 
ife 

So far, that my doom is, T love thee still. 

Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 

Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 

Hereafter in that world where all are pure 

We two may meet before high God. and thou 

Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and 
know 

I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me that, 

I charge thee, my last hope. Now must I 
hence. 

aad the thick night I hear the trumpet 

OW: 

ba summon me their King to lead mine 
hosts 

Far down to that great battle in the west, 

Where | must strike against my sister’s son, 

Leagued with the lords of the White Horse 
and knights 

Once mine, and strike bim dead, and meet 
inyself 

Death, or know not what mysterious doom. 

And thon remaining here wilt learn the 


event ; 
But hither shall I never come again, 
Never lie by thy side, see thee no more, 
Farewell !’ 
And white she grovell’d at his feet, 
She felt the King’s breath wander o’er her 
neck, 
And, in the darkness o’er her fallen head, 
Perceived the waving of his hands that 
blest.” 


“ The Passing of Arthur,” which con- 
tains some of Mr. Tennyson’s earliest 
and also his very latest work, and all 
of it in his best and highest and most 
masculine strain, is a striking evidence 
of the singular unity of his genius, 
No single poem of his contains at once 
so much vivid colour and so much 
intellectual and spiritual magic. The 
wonderful picture of the weird and de- 
solate hour of seeming spiritual failure, 
of the wounded heart, of forsaken suf- 
fering, of sinking trust, but not of 
failing fortitude or shrinking will, 
which precedes and follows the last 
great battle, is perhaps the highest Mr. 
Tennyson has drawn. Nothing in all his 
poems gives me so high and thrilling 
a feeling of his power as those which 
coutain the dream in which he seems 
to see the ghost of the pleasure-loving, 
pleasure-seeking Gawain :— 


‘* Before that last weird battle in the west 
There came on Arthur sleeping, Gawain kill’d 
In Lancelot’s war, the ghost of Gawain blown 
Along a wandering wind, and past his ear 
Went shrilling * Hollow, hollow all delight ! 
Hail, King! to-morrow thou shalt pass away. 
Farewell! there is an isle of rest for thee. 
And I am blown along a wandering wind, 
And hollow, hollow, hollow all delight.’ 

And fainter onward, like wild birds that change 
Their season in the night and wail their wa 
From cloud to cleud, down the long wind the 


dream 
Shrill'd ; but in going mingled with dim cries 
Far in the moonlit haze among the hills, 
As of some lonely city sack’d by night. 
When all is lost, and wife and child with wail 
Pass to new lords ; and Arthur woke and call’d, 
‘Who spake? Adream. O light upon the 
wind, 
Thine, Gawain, was the voice—are these dim 


cries 

Thine? or doth all that haunts the waste and 
wild 

Mourn, knowing it will go along with me?’” 


The state of mind in which the spirit 
begins to creep against the flesh, as 
knowing that the period of united 
existence is past, and all things look 
spectral, while a horror descends even 
upon the highest courage at a prospect 
rendered indefinitely more chill in this 
case by the broken honour and sullied 
vows of others, and the seeming failure 
of the purest spiritual constancy to 
subdue the world to itself, is delineated 
as only one of the greater poets of the 
world can delineate anything. Mr. 
Tennyson is never so great as when he 
has a mystic dread to paint, when 
Tithonus is shivering at the prospect of 
an immortal burden, or Arthur asking 
himself on the edge of the hereafter, 
whether there had been anything of true 
eternity in his life here. I have said 
that what is rich and complex, like the 
beauty and chivalry and faith of this 
great poem, always attracts him most; 
that his most characteristic poetry con- 
tains in it all the richest elements of 
artistic composition. But perhaps for 
that very reason no other poet has 
painted so powerfully that mysterious 
thrill with which the glory of this world 
passes away, and leaves the nakedness 
of the soul behind. Percivale, with every 
grand and lovely vision, falling into dust 
at his touch and leaving him alone, and 
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“‘wearying in a land of sand and thorns,” 
or Arthur feeling a way 


** Thro’ this blind haze, which ever since I saw 
One lying in the dust at Almesbury, 
Hath folded in the passes of the world,” 


is alike clad in the sublimity of that 
deepest kind of desolation from which 
a vesture of rich thought and hope has 
suddenly been stripped away. The very 
grandeur of the scenery from which 
Arthur passes to his isle of rest, when 
after the long day’s battle wrapped in 
mist, and the grievous wound from the 
traitor’s hand, and the one remaining 
knight’s unfaithfulness, he is borne to 
the margin of the mystic water,— 


** When on a sudden, lo! the level lake 
And the long glories of the winter moon,” 


contributes, by the rich flash of its con- 
trast, to enhance the impression of a 
ghostly solitude of spirit and a trembling, 
halting faith. The vision of Leodogran’s 
dream is literally fuifilled. The cloud 
has rolled down upon the earth, and 
the King, a mighty phantom, stands out 
in heaven,—but stands out crowned, for 
he has lost nothing in himself of the 
spiritual elements of his kingdom ; his 
courage is unshaken, his honour un- 
sullied, his purity untarnished, and his 
faith, though wavering as, in the hour of 
deepest darkness, it wavers in the most 
perfect humanity, is still the life and 
blossom of his nature. And as Merlin’s 
riddling prophecy rings in our ears— 


“ Where is he who knows ? 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes,” 


we seem to recognize in the drooping 
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King, as the barge takes him slowly to 
his isle of rest, the image of the “new 
order” almost as much as of the old,— 
the elements of that true chivalry, in 
which courage, truth, purity, and faith 
are even more of spiritual and inward 
than of outward gifts, and stretch out 
arms of yearuing towards the life beyond 
the veil. 

If not the most perfectly finished of 
Mr. Tennyson's poems, “ ‘The Idylls of 
the King” has a grander aim and larger 
scope than any, aud paints the waste 
places of the heart and the strength 
of the naked soul with a stronger 
and more nervous touch, As the rich 
colours of the great story fade, the air 
fills with low, spiritual rumours of that 
higher life of which the order of the 
Round Table is but a symbol; while Mr. 
Tennyson paints the stately passing of 
the spirit to its rest as he painted the 
greatness of its rising, but with added 
touches of mystery and beauty. The 
great Arthurian epic has been rendered 
by Mr. Tennyson significant to modern 
ears. In it he has found the common 
term between the ideas of chivalry and 
the ideas of an age of hesitating trust, an 
age of a probing intellect, and a trusting 
heart. The conquests and the yearnings 
and the sad resolves of a spirit far too 
kingly to rule successfully men who 
only half recognize the kingly voice, 
have never before been delineated by a 
poet who can use almost all the wealth 
of colour at once of the visible and the 
invisible life, with the reticent hand 
and sure eye of Mr. Tennyson’s rich 
and patient and spiritual genius. 


Ricuarp H. Hutton. 





HEIDELBERG. ON THE TERRACE. 


WE stood upon the castle’s height, 
So full of old romances: 

The moon above shone clear and bright, 
And silvered all our fancies. 


The Neckar murmured in its flow, 
The woods with dew were weeping, 

And, lighting up the depths below, 
The quiet town seemed sleeping. 


The battlements rose grim and still 
In majesty before us, 

And floating faintly up the hill 
We heard a students’ chorus. 


Inspired by the brimming cup, 
Their words were wildly ringing ; 

They sang of love—and I took up 
The burden of their singing. 


I spoke to you: in sweet surprise 
A little while you hovered ; 

Then in the depths of those gray eyes 
Your auswer I discovered. 


We vowed that while the Neckar’s flow 
(Ilow low the words were spoken !) 

Ran undisturbed these towers below, 
Our troth should rest unbroken. 


Again beneath these walls I stand, 
And here my footsteps linger, 

Where once I pressed with loving hand 
This token on your finger. 


But now the well-loved view I see 
Its old enchantment misses ; 

The evening breeze sighs back to me 
The shadows of our kisses ; 


Untired still the Neckar flows 
In the soft summer weather ; 

But last year’s leaves and last year’s vows 
Have flown away together. 


Water Herrircs Poitock. 





